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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 


is curious and not very creditable that the Madras 
Government and the Maharaja of Kashmir alone seem 
to have shown the necessary promptitude and determi- 
nation, while Simla and Westminster temporise. 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- | Meanwhile the vast loyal populations wait for a clearer 


ledged within four weeks are rejected, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It is not easy to get much comfort out of the 
recent reports from India. While the ‘‘ Bande 
Mataram” of Calcutta has been preaching open and 
armed rebellion, and its editor has been elaborating 
the measures for overthrowing the ‘‘ Feringhis”, the 
authorities can only issue warnings. 
the most revolutionary organs are to be prosecuted for 


publisher and printer. College students set at open 
defiance the orders of Government, which prohibit them 
from taking part in seditious meetings. In Eastern 
Bengal riotous violence is employed to enforce the 
boycott of British manufactures, and the authorities 
with all their executive powers can find no better means 
of repression than formal prosecutions. It is no mere 
coincidence that the attitude of the Bengal revolu- 
tionaries has become more openly defiant since the 


reports of the Budget debate reached India. Mr. | 
| stration in the Pacific have turned out to be true. 
_ President Roosevelt is going to concentrate a large 


Morley’s concessions are hailed with derision and 
treated as the outcome of fear. 


From the Punjab comes the story—groundless we 
should like to believe—that the prosecution of the 
lawyers who organised and addressed seditious meet- 
ings is to be compromised. Attacks on isolated Euro- 
peans are reported from various quarters. Perhaps 
the most disquieting incident of all is the discovery of | 
an organisation which has been quietly working for 
some time—though apparently without success—to 
undermine the loyalty of the native troops. On the 
other hand there is evidence of a movement on the part 
of the natural and recognised leaders of the people to 
repudiate the disloyal agitation and to rally the forces 
of order. But there is clearly a general feeling that the 
Government has not been sufficiently alive to facts. It 


! 


One or two of | 


_ without this object lesson. 


sign that there is a Government able and willing to 
protect its subjects and itself. 


As patience and secrecy are essential in negotiating 
with Raisuli for the release of Kaid Maclean, nothing 
much can be known for some time as to the brigand’s 
demands on the one hand or the steps taken in his 
prisoner’s interests on the other. The Kaid is able to 
communicate pretty freely with the British Legation, 
and Raisuli is too clever a rascal to spoil his chances 
by permitting any harm to befall the Moorish Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Raisuli himself has need of the 


: Ser : tmost i id falling into a trap, and the 
the technical offence of not giving the names of their | Se ee eet s 


attitude of the tribes is the most hopeful sign that the 
terms of ransom will not be made impossible. Raisuli 


numbers among his “friends” a good many who 
would for various reasons welcome the chance of 


| playing off on him the confidence trick he worked so 
| successfully on Sir Harry Maclean. 


The rumours of an intended American naval demon- 


naval force in the Pacific, by way of giving the world, 
as he puts it in true American, ‘‘a startling demonstra- 
tion of America’s defensive capacity”. Yet it is not 
intended at all against Japan: it isa purely pacific 
move, and the President’s sentiments towards Japan are 
of the most friendly nature. Then where is the startling 
element in the demonstration? If the Marquis Ito’s 
paper is rightly reported here, Japanese official circles 
do not seem to think this pacific demonstration quite so 
kind and friendly to Japan as Mr. Roosevelt does. It 
is probable that the Japanese Government is pretty 
well informed of the strength of the American navy 
If it be true that a Japanese 
spy has been arrested while sketching a Californian 
fort, it will not make things more comfortable. 
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Eugene Schmitz, Mayor or ex-Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, nobody seems to know exactly what his legal 
position is, has been sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. He has been convicted for extorting money 
from ‘‘ French restaurant’ keepers—which seems to be 
a euphemism for some other kind of keepers. His 
friend Abraham Rueff, the leader of the Labour Union, 
who is also on trial, has not yet learned his fate, but 
‘*decent” people in San Francisco are said to be 
hoping he will soon follow Schmitz. There was a 
great demonstration of approval when Schmitz was 
sentenced ; but the difficulty is to know if it was for 
the right reason. It is not quite certain that the 
prosecution has been wholly to vindicate municipal 
honesty. Schmitz and Rueff secured ‘‘ graft” for the 
concession of the municipal railroads to the United 
Railroads Corporation ; and the prosecution is said to 
be a move to get the concession revoked and granted 
to the business rivals of the United Railroads men. 


A deputation on Macedonian affairs waited on Sir 
Edward Grey on Tuesday. He reminded them ofa fact in 
the situation which they were inclined to ignore. This is 
that the chief trouble is not now about Turkish massacres, 
but the mutual massacres of the rival Christians. Mace- 
donian enthusiasts have followed the tradition that ‘‘ the 
oppressed nationalities” problem must be solved by 
the creation of a number of small nationalities. That 
the prospects of this solution are not at present bright 
is probably the real cause of the dissatisfaction of 
the members of the deputation with the European 
control. It is very desirable that the European con- 
trol should become a more stringent instrument for 
keeping a strong hand on Turkey than it has been ; 
but to use it as a means for distributing Macedonia 
amongst little states is not the true objective. It is 
satisfactory that Sir Edward Grey gave no encourage- 
ment to the idea. 


M. Clémenceau’s reign is nearing its end. The 
quarrel with the Church, the labour troubles, especially 
among the wine-growers, the insubordination in the Army 
and Navy, were a combination of disintegrating forces 
which no Ministry could survive. The Republican bloc 
will have to rearrange itself. Since M. Clémenceau 
became its head, the secession of the Socialists under 
M. Jaurés and the personal differences of members of 
the Cabinet make a new shuffling of the cards neces- 
sary. M. Clémenceau has been clever but not very 
successful. The name of M. Delcassé is once more 
coming to the front in the speculations as to the prob- 
able head of the next French Ministry. His reputation 
has survived his fall as Foreign Minister ; he will be 
courageous if he risks it as Prime Minister. October 
will probably see these changes. 


It is not necessary to read much about the Peace 
Conference to appreciate the common joke about it 
that it spends most of its time discussing war. But its 
proceedings during the week on the question of arbitra- 
tion or Commissions d’Enquéte show that on the only 

int which really bears directly on peace the Con- 

ence will not get a step beyond what was done in 
1899. Any attempt to go beyond the optional character 
of the original Convention will fail. All the rest will re- 
solve itself into altering the machinery. The American 
proposal for securing the enemy's mercantile ships and 
property from capture at sea has not yet been voted on 
by the Committee considering it. It will not be carried 
directly but there are various proposals intended to 
whittle down the right. The British delegates will 
have to be on the alert as to the character of the 
new rules proposed ; if an international Prize Court 
were set up, as may be, they would no longer be 
interpreted by a British Court. Judges of other nation- 
alities might be influenced by anti-British feeling ; and 
the experience of the South African war is recent enough 
to remind us of this possibility. 


Mr. Asquith is well aware of the need for the 
Government to take into account the uneasiness which 
is being felt among the investing classes about certain 
Government measures. His speech at the opening of 


the new insurance offices in the Strand on Wednesday 
had for its main motive the reassuring of these classes. 
They need be in no alarm, he declared, at legislation 
which would affect existing contracts being introduced 
by the Government under any pretext of public policy. 
The insurance offices are interested in land investments 
and they are nervous about such legislation as the 
Scottish Land Values Bill. Precisely the same kind 
of legislation is to be introduced for England. If the 
easy assurances of Mr. Asquith satisfied his audience, 
we shall be surprised. They will still be nervously on 
the watch for some of those ‘‘ gyrations and curves ” 
in the Government policy such as Mr. Asquith told them 
they are yet to expect in the value of securities. 


Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill has been more severely 
criticised in the Lords than in the Commons, the Lords 
being much richer in military experts. With the fresh 
light thrown on Mr. Haldane’s much-vaunted county 
associations we are more sceptical than ever of the 
success of that venture. Apparently the War Office will 
not or cannot provide adequate funds for carrying 
on the system, but they hope that private enterprise 
or generosity will supply the deficiency. We are very 
doubtful as to this. It seems to us rather too one-sided 
a bargain. The War Office is to have supreme control, 
and the local subscribers ‘are to have the pleasure of 
paying. It is satisfactory to know that the strong 
protests of some of the yeomanry colonels against the 
treatment of their force is to receive consideration. On 
Tuesday the Government was defeated in the House of 
Lords on the question of allowing grants to be provided 
for the military training of boys under the age of 
sixteen ; and Mr. Haldane’s original provision was thus 
restored. Both Lord Roberts and Lord Methuen spoke 
convincingly on the results of their experience. 


Mr. Haldane is no doubt a charming chief, but 
perhaps during the Army debate in the Lords he was a 
little too much in show for the comfort of his hench- 
man there. He nodded when Lord Portsmouth was to 
accept an amendment or suggestion of critics of the 
Bill and ‘‘frowned”—the Liberal press admits—when 
he wished Lord Portsmouth to stiffen. We like the 
idea of Mr. Haldane at the Throne thus leading the 
House of Lords by dumb show: clearly other House of 
Commons leaders besides Mr. Balfour are for guiding 
the Peers. The more Liberals who take an interest in 
the House of Lords in this spirit the better. But we 
pity the nervous understrappers on the Liberal benches 
in the Peers if their chiefs come to the Throne to prompt. 
The terrors of public speaking will be largely added to. 


The Government was beaten in the Standing Com- 
mittee on Tuesday over the Small Holdings Bill. Mr. 
Cave, the Unionist member for Richmond, managed 
to amend an amendment of Mr. Harcourt’s and 
threw entirely on the Exchequer any loss incurred 
by County Councils, gingered or not, in working 
small holdings. Under the Bill as drafted the un- 
happy ratepayers of the county itself would be the only 
sufferers ; under the Bill as amended by Mr. Cave the 
Exchequer will suffer. In other words the ‘‘ patient 
ass” the British public will suffer. There is much to 
be said on both sides, but on the whole perhaps it is 
as well that the public at large should suffer. The 
public put into power the Government which is intent 
on setting up a class of small holders who, we gravely 
fear, are likely to make a horrible mess of their holdings 
when they have got them: the public called the tune, 
let it pay the piper then. 


The Evicted Tenants Bill passed its second reading 
on Monday. All through this debate and through much 
of the outside comment on it, there has run a kind of 
mawkish sentimentalism which is happily rare in our 
everyday politics. ‘‘ These poor people ’—this has been 
the chief argument, the appeal piteous. But the same 
appeal could be made for fifty per cent. at least of the 
Bills good and bad—mostly of course bad—that come 
before Parliament. All useful argument and logic 
end when this appeal comes in. The debate was 
chiefly noticeable for a brilliant but violent speech by 
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Mr. Campbell, who ranged from scorn and invective to 
the melting mood. Mr. Healy must look to his laurel. 
Mr. Birrell wittily described the speech as ‘‘an eirenicon, 
an olive-branch despatched through a catapult”. 


If Mr. McKenna is remembered at all as a Minister, 
which, perhaps fortunately for him, is not likely, it will 
be for doing one of the meanest departmental tricks 
ever done. He wants to attack the Church by laying 
down new undenominational schools to compete with 
Church schools, and further by forcing undenomina- 
tionalism on Church secondary schools, compelling 
Church training colleges to take in students of any 
religion and no religion—thereby driving a wedge into 
their corporate life—and refusing grants to hostels 
attached to denominational colleges. These things 
can properly only be done by legislation, for they 
involve new policy and in part actually conflict with 
existing law ; so Mr. McKenna gets round the law by 
making the grant to these schools and colleges con- 
ditional on their conforming with his views on religion. 
Why does he not go a little farther and make the grant 
to all Church schools conditional on their becoming 
undenominational, and slip the regulation into the 
Appropriation Act? He will soon be terrified at the 
stone he has set rolling ; and the Prime Minister will 
repent that he ever put this second-rate man in a first- 
rate office. 


Mr. Lea’s radical attack on his leader over the knight- 
age of a Stirlingshire Liberal wanted something 
badly. What was it? We fancy it was nice taste. 
The line must be drawn in these personalities. After 
all Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is Prime Minister. 
Moreover, the suggestion or assertion that all these 
** honours ” are the reward of money and other merely 
sordid service to party needs is carried too far. More 
than a little of this kind of loose talk—and the effect 
is disgusting. Perhaps this will be a lesson, and 
the Prime Minister will in future dissuade his followers 
from suggesting mercenary and sordid motives against 
Unionist leaders. He perhaps has not forgotten the 
odious attack which he allowed one of his own hench- 
men during the last Parliament to make on Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain ? 


Captain Kincaid Smith’s constituents are in arms 
and calling him to give an account of his votes and 
speeches in the House. Chiefly he is in trouble 
over his lenient attitude towards the House of Lords. 
Which is worse—the Liberal M.P. who adopts a 
Conservative attitude in defiance of his leaders in 
Parliament, or a Liberal M.P. who, obedient to his 
leaders in Parliament, supports a Conservative duty—the 
sugar duty—when to his constituents he has faithfully 


promised to oppose it? There are only one or two of , * ; 
rest, there is nothing to say against any of the various 


the first kind; and there are about a hundred and fifty 
of the second, among whom we ought perhaps to star 
Mr. C. Roberts, of Lincoln ; Mr. Richardson, of South 
Nottingham ; and above all Mr. Hemmerde, of East 
Denbigh, who found out that ‘‘the pledge he had 
given”—we quote from the ‘‘ Times” report—‘‘ in 
respect to the sugar duty, if he had given a pledge at 
all, was understood on all sides as an expression of 
sympathy with those who desired the abolition of the 
tax”. This reads exactly like one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
“* studied ambiguities ”’. 


Lord Hugh Cecil is a brilliant casuist. The Unionist 
Free Trade Club is lucky indeed in having him for 
spokesman. One of the smallest and one of the least 
important political organisations, it appeared at the 
close of Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech on Tuesday to be the 
hub of the political universe. By counting in those 
who (in Lord Hugh’s mind) sympathise with the club, 
he gave it magnitude; by claiming great names on 
both sides he gave it vast distinction. Mr. Balfour, 
Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, Lord Rosebery, all 
were raked in; these by a show of argument; a 
bold hypothesis fetched Lord Curzon too. The line on 
which Mr. Balfour was played in was fine indeed—~a 
split-hair line it might be called. Mr. Balfour is against 

rotection ; therefore a Free Trade Club may claim him. 


True, Mr. Balfour is against Protection, but he is in 
favour of Colonial preference, which Lord Hugh holds 
to imply protection. 


An Unemployed Bill produced by the Labour party 
must be ambitious or nothing. The Bill introduced by 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is not deficient in this respect. 
It sets up a central authority on the analogy of the 
Special Commissioners under the Small Holdings Act : 
another authority with power to acquire land cofn- 
pulsorily. The powers of the Agricultural Special 
Commissioners are, however, simple in comparison. 
The Unemployed Central Authority would have power to 
undertake afforestation, national roads, reclamation of 
foreshores, and waste lands. These may be things that 
ought to be done, but to attempt to do them with a 
mixed multitude of unskilled labourers, most of them 
from the towns, is—well, say sanguine. In attempting 
to create small holdings it is at least assumed that there 
are capable men to work them. Besides, nobody knows 
what is wanted in the way of afforestation or national 
roads or reclamation of wastes. Nothing has yet been 
thought out ; and to give a Board a roving commission 
and an undefined demand on public money is simply 
impossible. 


An experiment like the Eckhardstein ménage, the 
union of blue blood with the nouveau riche, is thrilling 
for what the Baron called contemptuously the bourgeois. 
It is a supreme pleasure to it to follow the start at the 
wedding and to be able to trace its end in the Divorce 
Court. The bourgeois Maple family come better out 
of the ordeal than the Baron, apart from the money 
question ; and perhaps that is as much as need be said 
about an affair which has no public importance. The 
most interesting thing in the whole trial was the Baron’s 
explanation of a quarrel between him and his wife. 
According to him she wished him to smuggle some 
cigarettes to be sold at a bazaar. This his nice sense 
of honour would not allow him to do; but the lady 
could not understand his scruples. This we believe 
some philosophers would explain not as a difference 
between the bourgeois and the aristocratic morality, 
but between the male and the female temperament. 


A list of writers who are receiving aid from the 
Civil Pension Fund was issued during the week. We 
are a little surprised to see on it the name of one of the 
most popular novelists of a few decades since. Is it 
after all not such a paying thing to write the most 
widely read and talked-of novels of the day? We had 
always understood there was a fortune in it, royalties 
of anything up to 30 per cent. on the sale of every 
copy, and a cool thousand or so at least down on the 
day of publication ‘‘in advance of royalty”. For the 


items on the new list. We think, however, that on no 
account should a bounty be granted to any writer who 
is already in receipt of a pension from the State of over, 
say, a hundred and fifty a year. It should be remembered 
that there are hundreds of poor authors who have done 
good work and who in old age have no pension ; they 
ought to be helped long before any of their fortunate 
brothers with a sure if small income. This has been 
too often overlooked. 


A wholly new free and independent publishing com- 
pany is being started to teach the ordinary publisher 
his business and toshow authors and the world in general 
that there is an opening for honesty, efficiency, and 
economy in book production. It is a great programme. 
Certain of the directors—Sir Charles Follett and the 
Lady Frances Balfour, for instance—strike us as just 
the people to inaugurate a system which would be too 
much for the enterprise of the mere Murrays and 
Macmillans. It is announced that the new company is 
in no way connected with the ‘‘Times”. That is 


distinctly interesting, in view of the fact that the idea 
of the Company was born in the ‘‘ Times” Book Club. 
It is ominous that ‘‘ an intelligent system of advertising 
will be adopted”. We know that “‘ intelligent system "5 
it comes from America. 
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The Ruskin copyright business has got into court, 
whither we quite expected it would presently find its 
way! In an action in the Chancery Division at the 
end of last week the Literary Trustees of Ruskin were 
plaintiffs; and Messrs. Routledge, publishers, with 
Messrs. Stoneham, booksellers, were defendants. Mr. 
Justice Nevill granted an injunction restraining Messrs. 
Routledge and Messrs. Stoneham from “printing, 

ublishing or selling certain poems of the late John 

uskin, the copyright of which belonged to the 
Trustees ”. Here of course was a case of clear in- 
fringement of the laws of copyright. We confess 
we are rather surprised that anybody should make a 
mistake about copyright and non-copyright matter. 
The law, so far as it goes, is at any rate perfectly 
simple. 


But our complaint has been all through that the law 
of copyright, whilst protecting the author during his 
life and his heirs for a time after his death, is faulty 
and bad in allowing—practically in encouraging— 
people to reprint incomplete, unrevised and condemned 
editions of a great man’s work. Mr. Lloyd-George has, 
we believe, by no means forgotten this evil to which he 
referred, and we hope that somehow he will manage 
next session to bring in a Bill to stamp it out. He 
showed such skill and true eloquence over his Patents 
Bill that we are quite sure he would succeed in this 
matter too. 


We shall not be altogether sorry when Mars ceases 
to be an evening star. It is quite hard to take up a 
paper just now without lighting on some sensational 
headlines about the crops which the dying Martians are 
cultivating, or the gigantic and heroic efforts they are 
making to preserve the fast-dwindling water supplies 
of their planet. We may soon hear of a proposal to 
send a sub-committee of the Canals and Waterways 
Commission to the planet to verify the statements 
about the great Martian canals and the amazing 
efficiency of their methods, which Mr. Lowell and other 
enthusiasts are spreading abroad. There is no doubt 
that some curious and beautiful observations about 
Mars have lately been made ; but the thing is obviously 
being overdone in print. It is a pity that good writers 
and scientific men of real gift should lend themselves to 
such extravagant theory and guesswork. It reminds 
one of the savant who lately announced—or did a paper 
announce it for him ?—that he had at length discovered 
the origin of life. 


Weather just now is more than a topic for gossip. 
It means business and serious business, or serious want 
of business, to many different classes of people. This 
is why there has been such despair recently about the 
unmentionable weather. But there are compensations. 
If a summer trade suffers, another which would have 
been dull does good trade. London hotels are full of 
visitors who would have been at the seaside if the 
weather had been bright. It is almost as much an 
economic as a meteorological subject for investigation 
our climate. 


Everyone who knows and can appreciate what 
Edmund Garrett in his quiet but confident way was 
to South Africa will warmly support the movement 
headed by Lord Milner for a memorial both here and 
in Cape Town. Garrett was something more than a 
journalist. He was a man of fine literary instincts— 
though we may not think him a poet—and knew how 
to be a good South African without a vestige of dis- 
loyalty to Imperial interests. His active work in Cape 
Colony covered a very few years, and perhaps the 
best memorial to him would be the words which Cecil 
Rhodes once used, ‘‘I myself, Milner and Garrett”. 
It is proposed to place a tablet in Cape Town Cathedral 
and to devote any surplus funds to a memorial in 
England. Subscriptions are limited to three guineas 
and should be sent to Mr. J. J. Withers, Howard House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, or Messrs. Hoare and Co., 
bankers, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


DOUBTS OF THE DUAL ALLIANCE. 


8 le: experience of every day teaches us that too 
much stress must not be laid upon newspaper 
articles, but even in this some distinctions must be 
drawn. The ‘‘Novoie Vremya” is a case in point. 
Though not actually inspired by the Russian Foreign 
Office on all occasions, it is in very close touch with 
the official classes in S. Petersburg, and therefore it 
would not be wise to ignore entirely its comments on a 
matter so vital to Russia as the French alliance. At 
all events it is quite clear that the more enlightened 
French opinion thinks so, and the comments on this 
subject published last Saturday in the Russian journal 
are causing much perturbation in Paris. France is well 
aware that the Entente is no substitute for the Dual 
Alliance, and any serious breach in the arrangement 
with Russia would mean not only that France would 
lose at once nearly all the prestige she has left, but also 
that she would be naked to German attack. Like the 
Triplice, the Dual Alliance has become almost a part 
of the recognised European system, and if it were 
shattered, not the parties to it alone would be face 
to face with rearrangement of their international 
relations. 

Probably some Russian authorities thought that the 
time had come to sound a note of warning. The 
adventures of two Dumas have aroused inconvenient 
attention from certain parties in France. There are 
other reasons which have probably had something to 
do with. the outburst of ill-humour on the part of 
Russian officialism. M. Bompard, the French Am- 
bassador, is credited in some quarters with giving 
advice to the Russian Minister of the Interior, 
M. Isvolski, which was uninvited and not palatable 
when given. M. Bompard is also said to have inter- 
fered in Russian financial affairs in a way that was 
neither discreet nor effective. Again, it is hinted 
that the French War Office has been as little com- 
municative as possible on army matters and thus to 
have failed in one obligation of an ally, to be as frank 
as the closeness of the association demands. If this 
charge be true, the reticence on the French side is not 
perhaps astonishing, for the developments in the army 
have not been of a nature to communicate with effusion 
to outsiders, even when they occupy the privileged 
position of allies. France has played her cards badly 
in other respects. In M. Loubet’s time she copied the 
example of Germany and sent an officer to be specially 
attached to the suite of the Tsar, while Russia dele- 
gated an officer to the President’s entourage. Since 
M. Falliéres became President, this arrangement has 
been given up, and it is hardly necessary to point out 
that Germany would be able to draw a considerable 
advantage from the situation thus created. Even the 
visit of M. Isvolski to Paris last year was not made 
use of for the frank expression of views on either side 
as to latent causes of disagreement. 

Recent events have helped to fan a flame which was 
undoubtedly smouldering for some time. After all, in 
spite of the talk of loans refused, money is not the only 
thing Russia demands of her ally. She requires equally 
assistance in case of war, and the prestige both of the 
French army and navy has recently been gravely com- 
promised. The spirit of anarchy and anti-militarism 
has clearly invaded the personnel of the navy to a 
dangerous extent, while the events in the South of 
France have thrown a sinister light on the new system 
adopted for military service. The French army indeed 
appears to be rapidly passing from the condition of a 
regular force to that of a mere militia. The outbreak 
in the 17th Regiment of the Line does not seem 
to have been by any means purely territorial in its 
nature, having for its origin sympathy with relatives or 
acquaintances. It is caused by the fact that officers 
have lost control of the men because they are not sup- 
ported by the authorities as they should be in the 
discharge of their duties, while the men on their side 
have lost the sense of discipline. Until this fatal condi- 
tion of things is changed, the usefulness of the French 
army must remain gravely impaired. This is not due 
entirely to the introduction of two years’ service and the 
territorial system, but to the delation scandals and the 
general tendency to belittle authority and inflame party 
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animosity and encourage favouritism which has prevailed 
under General André and since. 

Here then there would seem to be cause enough 
to give intelligent Russians serious searchings of heart 
when they consider the present position of the Dual 
Alliance. On the other hand, while the Socialist and 
Anti-militarist party in France talks glibly of abandoning 
the alliance with a tyranny, it is certain that all French- 
men who have any regard to the position of their 
country in Europe would look askance at any move 
in the direction of abandoning the Russian alliance. 
France could do little or nothing to help Russia in the 
Far East. She did not help her against Japan and she 
could not render any effectual assistance in a conflict 
with England on the Indian frontier. Probably the 
alliance makes no such demands upon her. But the 
Moorish muddle is —_— enough to demonstrate how 
helpless France is before Germany even when the British 
attitude is genuinely and actively benevolent. Germany 
is well aware that the Russian defeats in the Far East 
are no criterion of military value in the European arena. 
The best Russian troops never went to the war in the 
East at all. The heavy and constant pressure of Russian 
military power on the eastern frontier of Germany is 
the strongest guarantee France can have against 
sudden attack. It has been suggested that in the case of 
a renewed league between the three Emperors Italy 
might leave the Triple Alliance and put herself on the 
side of France, but to regard such a change of partners 
as compensation for the loss of Russia is absurd. 
Neither in quantity nor in quality could the gain of 
Italy be put in the scale with the formidable increase 
of forces which release from Russian pressure would 
enable Germany to direct against France. In fact, the 
assistance Russia can gain from France in military 
force is incomparably less than what France already 
has from her ally. Should a rupture of the Dual 
Alliance by any chance ensue from the present posi- 
tion of affairs, in which cordiality between the parties 
can hardly be said to exist, then France must look 
for fresh partners. She cannot stand alone. The 
folly of any breach with Russia is shown from the 
fact that no other ally can compensate in any way for 
the one she will have lost, for no other can by any 
possibility put the same pressure upon Germany or any- 
thing approaching to it. It would seem then that 
France in breaking with Russia could have only one 
resource, to come to an agreement with Germany. 
A closer alliance with ourselves would help her little. 
It could not possibly save her from what she most 
dreads, a German invasion. Her only alternative then 
would be to fall into the arms of Germany, and in 
the circumstances this might not be nearly so difficult 
as it seems. But it would destroy the prestige France 
possesses in Europe which she holds on the basis of 
forming, along with Russia, a counterpoise to the 
Triple Alliance. It may be well for extremists in 
France to consider whither they are driving their 
country not only in domestic but in foreign affairs. 
When the Dual Alliance was first formed, it was of 
equal benefit to both parties; that it should now 
have become far more important to one than to the 
other is a sign of the times Europe is quick to read. 


THE SACCHARINE CONSCIENCE. 


WE cannot profess to see eye to eye always with 
the authority who in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette” 
writes of what was done ‘‘ In Parliament Yesterday ”. 
Even suppose with him that the Opposition is wholly 
made up of fools and nincompoops, it is not credible 
that whenever a Liberal M.P. gets on his feet—be it 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or be it Mr. Byles—he 
smashes Mr. Balfour, gloriously upholds the Govern- 
ment, and sits down amid thunders of applause from 
his triumphing and ecstatic friends. This Parliament 
is very much like other Parliaments since party 
politics began. What really happens is that now one 
side gets the better of the argument and eloquence, 
now the other. In a matter of this kind in party 
politics it is more entertaining to be honest and admit 
this in the parliamentary sketches. It will not affect 
by a vote the result in the division lobbies. After all 


it is this which matters. Asa great party leader once 
pointed out, a vote in one’s favour is worth more than 
the most beautiful speech that can be made in 
Parliament. 

But, perhaps unconsciously, our Parliamentary autho- 
rity was absolutely right when he declared on Wednes- 
day that over the sugar debate the Government scored 
‘*a signal triumph” by getting a majority of 137 in 
their favour. Considering that 150 Liberal M.P.s were 
pledged—if there is such a thing as a pledge, which 
after reading Mr. Harwood M.P., once the Rev. Mr. 
(Deacon) Harwood, one half doubts—against the Sugar 
Tax, and that about 140 of them calmly broke this pledge, 
the victory for the Government was ‘‘signal”’ indeed. 
Sugar or not sugar? There seemed to be no possible 
way out of this straight issue. But Mr. Asquith, with 
the aid of Mr. Harwood, found a third course, which 
until almost the hour of voting nobody hit upon. It 
might be called the saccharine course. 

To the electors in 1905 a hundred and fifty Liberal 
candidates vowed solemnly that they were dead against 
and would oppose the Sugar Tax, which the wicked 
protectionist Tories had raised during the war. If the 
Liberals were returned, the Poor Working Man would 
be able once more, like Peel’s, to ‘‘recruit his ex- 
hausted strength with abundant supplies of untaxed 
sugar—the sweeter because no longer leavened with the 
sense of injustice”. We may suppose that this free- 
sugar programme did a good deal to return these 
hundred and fifty candidates to Parliament—sure 
enough the candidates themselves thought the pro- 
gramme would help substantially to bring them in, or 
clearly they would not have pushed it so earnestly. 

What happens? They get into the House, and at 
the very first chance they have of keeping their 
pledges they vote for the continuance of the wicked 
tax. ‘* When is a pledge not a pledge?” asked some- 
body in the House at the wind-up of the debate on 
Tuesday. No one—not even ingenious Mr. Harwood— 
could find the answer. It would be a much easier 
question to answer if it ran ‘‘ When need not a pledge 
be kept?” Over the reply no astute party politician 
could boggle. A pledge obviously need not be kept 
when there is no likelihood of a General Election in the 
near future. By the time a General Election comes, 
the electors of the hundred and fifty Liberal M.P.s with 
the saccharine conscience may have forgotten all about 
this curious debate. 

Curious the debate was, for it seems to have involved 
to some extent both sides in little discrepancies. Mr. 
Stuart Wortley can no doubt proudly say that his 
withers are unwrung. He voted fair and square against 
a tax ‘‘ vicious in principle, burdensome in its incidence, 
unequal in its operation as between different classes and 
interests’: this is how Mr. Asquith (who nevertheless 
voted for it on Tuesday !) described the Sugar Tax. But 
it must be admitted that Mr. Wortley’s position 
was easier than that of a considerable section of the 

arty. Mr. Wortley, we are sure, would be consistent 
in a difficult place. But here he was in rather an easy 
one. He has long stood out as an anti-food-tax Tory. 
It was not quite so beautifully simple for members 
who were with him in the House when Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach put the tax on, and who approved 
it, and who on Tuesday were expected to vote 
with Mr. Cox’s amendment against the Govern- 
ment. The saccharine conscience, the Liberals would 
urge, we suppose, was not confined to one side 
after all. Perhaps not. A hundred and fifty Con- 
servative candidates, however, did not solemnly pledge 
themselves to the voters at the General Election to vote, 
come what might, for a continuance of this particular 
tax. So far as we know, there was nothing in the 
nature of what plain men understand as a ‘“‘ pledge” 
by Conservatives in this. Some veering about in 
opinion, some argumentative inconsistency, yes, but this 
is another thing. Besides, it is the business of the 
Opposition to oppose ; it is their duty to do all in their 
power to turn out of office a Government which they 
believe to be hurtful to the country. An Opposition is 
in a position of more freedom and less responsibility, 
so far as programmes and the carrying them out is 
concerned. They have no power to carry out—there 
is this difference between the position of the two sides, 
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If, voting against the Government in Tuesday’s debate, 
members of the Opposition endangered their logic, 
voting for the Government the hundred and fifty 
Ministerialists endangered their souls. 


ANOTHER JUDGE. 


Arte many a year of agitation in legal circles for 
an addition to the judicial staff in the High Court 
the time is at hand when the interesting question will 
arise, Who is to be the new judge? On Friday the 
Government, after long brooding on the subject, moved 
an Address to the Crown praying for the appointment 
of an additional judge in the King’s Bench Division. 
The motion was carried by a majority of one hundred 
and fourteen. There is no doubt that the Bench of 
the High Court is undermanned, and this was clear 
enough even during the years when Lord Halsbury 
sat on the Woolsack. It is no special matter of 
censure against the present Government and Lord 
Chancellor that they have seemed to be doing all they 
could to avoid having to make application to Parlia- 
ment for sanction to spend the necessary money. 
Lord Halsbury either never thought there ought to be 
another Common Law judge, or he was unable to per- 
suade the several Cabinets in which he sat as Lord Chan- 
cellor. Generally it was thought that he was as much 
averse from change in this respect as he showed himself 
in so many others: the institution of a legal university 
or the alteration of the Long Vacation, or perhaps any 
other legal change that might be mentioned. It may 
have been this idiosyncrasy of his rather than the 
expense which kept the question of the judgeship in 
abeyance during the period of Unionist government. 
This is the more likely because it was evident, whenever 
the proposal was brought forward, that the whole system 
of legal administration would be arraigned and demands 
made for reforms extending far beyond the simple 
operation of appointing an additional judge. Indeed it 
was expected there would be opposition to the proposal 
on the ground that it was a makeshift expedient to 
put off more fundamental changes. It was said that 
the arrears in the Court, which were steadily increasing, 
and which have continued to increase from then to 
now, were due to the defective legal machinery 
established by the Judicature Acts; and to the con- 
tinuance of the ancient system of circuits in days when 
the old conditions had completely changed. This was 
argued and re-argued, and the legal newspapers bristled 
week after week with statistics of the ridiculous waste 
of time by judges when they went to hold the assizes. 
It was not a personal charge against the judges but 
a demonstration of the absurd condition into which the 
circuit system had fallen. While the lists in London 
were crowded with cases waiting week after week to 
be heard, the judges were away in the country, spend- 
ing their time pleasantly enough in towns where there 
was little or no business until they were due in still 
other towns where the same agreeable experience 
awaited them. Then the relations between the Court 
of Appeal and the Divisions of the High Court were in 
great confusion. What are called Divisional Courts in 
the King’s Bench Division were intermediate Appeal 
Courts. Sometimes two of them with two judges 
each would be sitting, and these four judges were, of 
course, taken away from jury and other first-instance 
work. While Sir Robert Finlay was Attorney-General 
the Divisional Courts had become so unmanageable 
that certain of their business was transferred straight 
to the Court of Appeal itself. But the Court of Appeal 
was also in arrears, and naturally more so when it 
had more business. An Act was passed to enable it 
with consent of parties to try appeals with two judges 
instead of three. But this failed because parties would 
not consent. At the present moment there is a Bill in 
Parliament brought in by the Lord Chancellor to make 
it compulsory on litigants to have their cases tried by 
two members of the Appeal Court when the Lord 
Chancellor thinks it may be desirable to have the 
Court sitting in three divisions instead of two. There 
is great oppositior in the profession to this proposal. 
It is believed it would fail when compulsory as it did 


| the cherished rights of the assize towns. 


when it was voluntary ; and very probably if the Bill 
becomes law it will produce more disappointment than 
satisfaction. 

After years of this chopping and changing and 
experimenting in new grouping of the circuits, with 
no more result than the growth of plethoric lists of 
arrears, the hopelessness of any fundamental reform 
emerging became too evident ; and the outcry gradually 
concentrated itself in the demand for more judges. 
This was the easiest way out of the difficulty ; but it 
involved possibly three more judges being appointed. 
Nobody believed that one would be sufficient. Opinion 
varied whether these three judges should be formed 
into a permanent branch of the Court of Appeal, or 
whether they should be appointed as King’s Bench 
judges. If the latter plan were adopted, there would 
be a margin to draw on to constitute a branch of the 
Court of Appeal from time to time. In any case there 
would be that kind of margin which the Lord Chief Justice 
had frequently pointed out did not exist for cases of 
illness and so on amongst the judges. The objection 
that £15,000 a year for judicial salaries was rather 
heavy was met by pointing out that it was worth the 
cost to remove the scandal of delay and ‘‘ practical 
denial of justice” to suitors. But nothing at all had 
been done when the present Lord Chancellor succeeded 
to Lord Halsbury. Lord Loreburn began well by 
agreeing to a change which had long been urged: the 
alteration of the dates of the beginning and end of the 
Long Vacation. The solicitor branch of the profession 
had urged that the Long Vacation should be shortened, 
but this was opposed by the Bar. It was believed that 
Lord Loreburn would be more amenable about an 


_ addition to the judges than Lord Halsbury had been, 


and yet he seemed very reluctant to begin. He had 
spoken several times on legal matters, but he gave no 
positive intimation of his intentions. Two or three 
weeks ago, however, the Attorney-General stated in 
the House of Commons that arrears in the Courts were 
being anxiously considered by the Lord Chancellor, and 
he informed the House that Lord Loreburn was in 
favour of the appointment Vf an additional judge. One 
more judge ! and yet Lord Alverstone had informed the 
Attorney-General that one more judge and two Com- 
missioners of Assize would be needed to clear the 
arrears of the King’s Bench before the Long Vacation. 
Moreover, a new set of considerations has arisen which 
greatly affect the question of the constitution of the 
Bench. Lord Loreburn has introduced a Bill which 
is now before the House of Commons for establish- 
ing a Court -of Criminal Appeal. Perhaps six 
judges either sitting together or in two branches 
might be required ; and the amount of work, and con- 
sequently the time they will be taken away from 
their other duties, is quite indeterminate at present. 
No one has the least idea. But it will certainly be 
more than has now to be dealt with by the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved; so that if, as is assumed, 
three more judges are now necessary in the present 
state of business, how futile the appointment of only 
one additional judge! The conclusion is unavoidable 
that sooner or later if the Criminal Appeal Bill passes, 
more judges than one will have to be appointed. 

The explanation of Lord Loreburn’s hesitation to do 
more at present than advise the appointment of one judge 
may be the uncertainty that still exists as to the form 
the Criminal Appeal Bill will ultimately take. The one 
judge may beatemporary expedient ; the Lord Chancellor 
is perhaps waiting to see how much or how little addi- 
tional muddle the new Court will introduce before he 
takes a further step. This seems the more likely as he 
has appointed a Committee to inquire into the working 
of the Judicature Acts. Something may turn on what 
the Committee advises: whether economy of judicial 
labour can or cannot be suggested. The question of 


_ the circuits does not directly fall within its survey ; nor 


that other topic of the creation of provincial Courts on 
the model of the Central Criminal Court in London, 
which amongst other things is a judge-saving ex- 
pedient. But both subjects would set so many Liberal 
and Conservative members alike on the war-path that 
any Government may be excused from interfering with 
The House 
of Commons and the House of Lords would probably 
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fraternise instead of colliding; so that the Liberal 
Government have no spur to this rash adventure. If 
they could only be sure that the House of Lords would 
throw out a few of their legal reform Bills, what enthu- 
siastic law reformers they would suddenly become! But 
what party capital can you make out of law reform ? 


PORRO UNUM EST NECESSARIUM. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD, in common with some 
others, had to allow his literary sense to be tor- 

tured by his missionary enterprise. Nothing but infinite 
iteration leaves any impression on the mind of a people, 
and nothing is so maddening to the fastidious tempera- 
ment as infinite iteration. In the essay under this 
famous phrase from the Vulgate Arnold once more 
was returning to his eternal text, the necessity to 
educate the lower middle class. For them there was 
no education. We had a public-school system for the 
upper and professional classes with which, good or bad, 
we were entirely contented ; for the working classes we 
had a national elementary system. It might be good, 
it might be bad, but, bad or good, it was there. But 
secondary education (to adopt the machine jargon) 
there was not. And then he would go on to paint the 
melancholy picture of the uneducated middle-class 
man—the man who had conscience without culture, 
money without manners. ‘‘ A narrow and restricted 
range of intellect, a stunted sense of beauty, a low 
standard of manners.” And all this because there 
was no natural provision for his education. Therefore 
the one thing needful for the commonweal was secondary 
education. This was the missionary sermon Matthew 
Arnold never tired of preaching. Since his day a 
ood deal has been done by the State in the hope of 
Ming the gap. Yet if Arnold were here now, would he 
think there was no need for preaching? He would 
find—with some horror, we think—that the net result 
so far of elementary education had been infinitely to 
swell the very multitude for whose uneducated lot 
he pleaded. He would find a host exactly of the 
mental and esthetic calibre which pained him so 
much in possession of our elementary schools as 
teachers, with the result from them an article more or 
fess after the teacher’s pattern. Would he be sur- 
prised ? Not at the outcome, or output, which 
perhaps better hits the fact. If teachers leave no 
impress personally on those they teach, and do not 
mould them more or less in their own likeness, where 
does their teaching come in? If our elementary 
teachers were all total failures, no doubt the number of 
the half-educated would be far fewer; there might be 
more illiterates amongst working men, and there would 
certainly be quite as many more with some creative 
capacity. There would be more competent mechanics 
and fewer mechanical clerks. Arnold would certainly 
not be surprised that with our present type of teacher 
we have our present type of result. But he might be 
surprised to find installed as teachers the very type he 
had always been preaching about, not against but for 
them. And he might perhaps think that he had mistaken 
the unum necessarium ; that the one thing needful 
was not secondary education for the mass of the 
middle class but a higher type of elementary teacher. 
What is the use of trying to dissipate the magna 
indigestaque moles of middle-class demi-education by 
direct treatment if the reduction is to be more than 
made up by reinforcements from the elementary schools ? 
He would see at once that he must stop the accretion 
first and then he might be in a position to do some- 
thieg with the original offensive heap. And all the 
more so that the half-educated person is the most 
intractable material in the world; of the illiterate, if 
not too old, anything may be made; so of him who 
has had some real education in elements ; but the half- 
educated man or woman does not know and has not 
been trained to think, except to think that he does know, 
which is not true. His is nearly a hopeless case. We 
are told, of course, that the semi-educated man, which is 
the great fact of the present day in this country, is nothing 
but a necessary and temporary phase, through which we 
have to pass to reach the goal of real national education. 
Semi-education is a necessary stage in the process. This 


is sometimes flattering unction ; sometimes a lie ; usually 
dense ignorance. The ignorant man confounds half. 
education with imperfect and incomplete education ; he 
seems to think that everyone must be half-educated at 
some age of his life. The idea is that the half- 
educated man is on the right road but stops before he 
gets there. But in truth he is not on the right road, 
and if he ever was on it, he has taken a wrong turn- 
ing: or rather been put on it. Intellectual men and 
women long since, and now even the general public is 
getting uneasy about this grand total of half-educa- 
tion. The fact is beginning to be felt. Intellectually 
it means a lower taste in reading ; much more reading 
and far less good ; it means nothing but grist to the 
Harmsworth and other mills. Manners have obviously 
deteriorated. Efficiency either in work or play has not 
obviously increased. This is not pessimism : it is looking 
facts in the face. Compulsory education does not ‘‘ spel] 
ruin”. It has done a great deal to less en brutality ; 
it has probably done a good deal generally for what 
Matthew Arnold called ‘‘conduct’’; it has added 
largely to the average working man’s sum of informa- 
tion. There may be those who think information a 
glorious thing in itself: we are not of them. We 
would not give a fig for the information these people 
get. It at any rate has no connexion with education. 
But these results do precisely, and appallingly, show 
how much the pattern turned out is the pattern of 
the teacher. The elementary teacher is kind, respect- 
able, conscientious, multifariously informed, knows 
nothing, cannot think, thinks he knows every- 
thing, can do hardly anything well, is ill-mannered and 
vulgarly genteel. And this is a fairly true portrait 
of the average man and woman of our day. The 
mischief is that it is almost impossible to get the 
truth told. Catch the politicians tell it, when the 
teachers number so many votes and are organised! 
The school-inspector cannot tell it openly ; clergymen 
cannot say it openly; both have to work with the 
material at hand. It is one of those things that all 
know and admit in private and never speak of in 
public. 

But until the nation does realise the truth about 
elementary teaching and admit it, there will be no real 
advance. For there is no education problem worth 
stopping to consider but how to get good teachers and 
competent inspectors. No machinery and no authority 
will make anything of an inferior teacher ; and if they 
have a good teacher they will be fools if they do any- 
thing but leave him or her alone. We cannot pretend 
to care much for detailed changes in the Code, admitting 
this subject or omitting that. Your curriculum won’t 
make much difference either way. The main lines as 
now laid down in the Code (including the introduction), 
thanks very largely to Sir R. L. Morant, are true; 
within the limits allowed by law, they may be called 
perfect. The weak point is not there. As the Code 
was not so very long since, even a first-rate teacher 
would be hopelessly hampered; as it is now, the 
second-rate teacher could fail. It is evident that Sir 
R. L. Morant and his colleagues are aware that the 
whole thing is breaking down at the teacher. They 
are making strenuous efforts to improve their present 
material ; and if the person concerned could be obtained 
from the present source, they probably would succeed. 
The alternative now offered for the pupil-teacher 
system we welcome as a great advance. Local 
authorities are to have the power to select from the 
boys and girls in secondary schools in the local’ area 
intending to be elementary teachers a certain number 
(no limit seems to be fixed) who will be allowed to 
remain on at school, doing no teaching, until the time 
of entering a training college. The extra expense will 
be borne in part by the Board of Education, which 
will grant ‘‘ bursaries” for every scholar selected 
under this article. The result of this will be that a far 
larger number of intending teachers will remain con- 
tinuously at a secondary school until they have passed 
their seventeenth year. We regret that the age limit for 
entry into a training college has been lowered in the 
case of ‘‘ bursars” ; still the gain will be great. The 
pupil-teacher plan meant that the boy or girl neither 
learnt nor taught. It was very bad for the children 
he was supposed to teach; it hindered his becoming 
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a good teacher in the future. It led to gross cramming 
at the “Centres” and to cruel overwork. The pupil- 
teacher system is an elaborate sarcasm on the talk of 
the last fifty years about progress in education. The 
pupil teacher must become an extinct animal ; and large 
classes must go after him. Save money in other ways 
if you can, but to attempt to save it on your teaching 
power is rotten-through economy. It is the very 
worst business. 

Unfortunately, but not unnaturally, the public is 
captious about the money spent on teachers; it has 
not so far got very much for its money. Neither can 
we pretend that with all these reforms we see much 
chance of getting what the country needs out of the 
present material. And certainly Mr. McKenna’s 
attempt to lower the religious character of Church 
training colleges by compelling them to take pupils 
who may not be Christians and may have been brought 
up anti-Christians, and forbidding them to require any 
pupil to attend any service at a place of worship—this 
will not tend to get better teachers out of the present 
material. But so that he hurts the Church Mr. 
McKenna cares little about the teacher. Possibly 
he has made a mistake in his cleverness. The con- 
science clause has drawn singularly few from religious 
teaching in Church schools. Possibly the nonconfor- 
mist and agnostic students may be leavened instead of 
leavening. But we must be on our guard against 
Government pressure on training colleges to give pre- 
ference to non-Church applicants for entry. 

In any case, however, we cannot expect the quality 
of teacher required for the most difficult of all teaching 
problems from the quarter whence the elementary 
teacher now comes. It wants men and women of 
gentle breeding and the highest education. This should 
be preached to the educated classes in season and out of 
season by all who have influence and have the ear of 
their countrymen and countrywomen. It is the one 
thing needful for England to-day. 


THE CITY. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has just expressed 
his opinion that things have ‘‘ touched bottom ” 
on the Stock Exchange, and that ‘‘a continuous up- 
ward movement” has begun. Mr. Asquith is right in 
this sense, that there has begun and will continue a 
steady buying by small investors of good 4 per cent. 
debentures, such as, to take two specimens at random, 
New Brunswick Railway debenture stock, and Law 
Debenture Corporation debentures. A visit to a few 
brokers’ offices during the settlement just concluded 
would have revealed the fact that hundreds and fifties 
of this class of securities are being purchased by 
spinsters and tradesmen and professional men. This 
is an excellent sign, and is a symptom of returning 
confidence in the most timid class. This kind of in- 
vestment is generally followed by larger orders from 
commercial men in the provinces who have been making 
profits in trade. Unfortunately, as a set-off to this 
pleasing picture, we have the ugly spectacle of 
the bankruptcy proceedings in the case of Starkey, 
Leveson and Cooke, a well-known firm of stock- 
brokers. We know not what amount of truth, if 
any, there may be in the charges made against this 
firm, two of whose members are now being prosecuted. 
But the proceedings at the Guildhall are a nasty 
reminder of the unholy speculation that has been 
going on in the City for years past, and to which 
r. Asquith presumably alluded when he spoke of 
** catastrophic” and ‘‘abnormal” conditions. We 
hope that in the future they will be abnormal—unfor- 
tunately, for the past five years they have been normal. 
But we must repeat that it will take some time longer 
before the selling of securities to pay bankers and 
brokers for losses is brought to an end. 

There is one class of property, quite outside the 
range of Stock Exchange influences, at least at first 
sight, which has suffered a really appalling deprecia- 
tion, namely, house property in London. A house in 
a West End square, whose rent, as judged by the 
adjacent houses, is £275 a year, with a twenty-nine 

ears’ term to run, was sold a fortnight since for “i , 100. 

t would mean a return of something like 27 per cent. 


on the capital. There is a ground-rent of £32 year, and 
a few hundred pounds would have to be spent in doing 
the house up. But say the house cost £1,500, and 
that £32 has to be deducted from £275: that leaves 
a return of £243 on £1,500, or just over 16 per cent., 
which is ‘‘ good enough ”—a better yield than can be 
got from most gold mines. And the West End of 
London is full of empty houses that can be bought to 
return a very high interest. The professional house- 
speculator is quite alive to the fact, and the house 
above mentioned was bought by one of the class. 
Anyone who buys houses in London as a speculative 
investment must be prepared to wait six months or 
perhaps longer for the arrival of better times. This 
slump in houses is attributed by some to motors, by 
others to Stock Exchange losses, and by others again 
to a vague fear that rates are going to rise smartly. 
Probably all three causes have combined. 

On the Stock Exchange business is so dull and 
fitful that there is nothing to write about. In 
American rails there was about the middle of the 
account quite a boomlet, Union Pacifics having 
risen to 146, and Steel Commons to 39. Since 
then there has been a reaction of four or five points, at 
which we are not surprised, seeing the very resolute 
action (apparently) which is being taken against the 
Trusts by the Federal Government before the different 
district courts. All chance of a July boom in Yankees 
is past ; but we still believe there will be a big rise in the 
autumn, whether before the end of September or after 
it is difficult to say. Probably after, because large 
amounts have been given for the ‘‘ call” for the end of 
September by sundry madmen, whom the magnates are 
not likely to allow to escape. Without fully sharing 
the views of Mr. Upton Sinclair, in ‘‘ The Industrial 
Republic”, we do really believe that the days, or rather 
the years, of the railway and trust millionaires in the 
United States are numbered. And this autumn looks 
like their last chance of unloading, wherefore they 
are certain to make a boom. Not that the pending 
prosecutions will amount to anything; judges and 
juries will be bribed, and nothing will happen on 
this side of. the Presidential election in November 
1908. But that there will be a boom between now 
and Christmas, in which Unions will be hoisted again 
to 190 or 200, Steel Commons to 48, Eries to 45, and 
Little Southerns to 35, we think is inevitable. But we 
doubt whether there will be much participation in the 
ramp on this side of the herring-pond. Although the 
output of gold by the Witwatersrand mines steadily 
increases, month by month, until it has now reached 
the astonishing figure of about £25,000,000 a year, 
the public sulkily holds aloof, and will continue to do 
so until prices are reduced to a commercial level, i.e. 
a price at which 10 per cent. can be secured. It is 
quite evident that the Stock Exchange will have to 
submit to a process of ‘‘ reconstruction” during the 
next year. A great many members are resigning, 
seeing the absurdity of the position, where there is not 
enough business to go round, and seeking a living in 
other branches of commerce. Economists write and 
talk glibly about ‘‘ the mobility of capital and labour” ; 
but the process of moving is always a painful one. 


CORPORATE TRUSTEES AND INSURANCE. 


1* is usually a thankless task for an individual to act 
as trustee or executor, and for various reasons the 
beneficiaries under the trust or the will not infrequently 
receive less benefit than they were entitled to expect. 
If a private person is appointed, who is thoroughly 
capable and honest, he may either resign his duties or 
he may die, with the result that a fresh individual is 
appointed who may be neither capable nor honest. If 
the duties are to a large extent left to a solicitor he may 
occasionally prove incapable or dishonest, while he too 
may retire ‘or die and be succeeded by someone of 
whom perhaps the original testator might not have 
approved. 
In order to provide against these and other con- 
ditions, which frequently result in loss to beneficiaries, 
the office of Public Trustee has been created by Act of 
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Parliament, and it is announced that the first holder of 
the post is to be the late senior Official Receiver in the 
winding-up of public companies. It is permissible to 
doubt whether such previous experience is calculated 
to be wholly agreeable and advantageous to bene- 
ficiaries under wills and trusts, but in any case it is 
almost inevitable that an official of the State should 
conduct the business with the inflexible formality and 
routine characteristic of a Government department. 

The conspicuous disadvantages of private executors 
and trustees and the equally conspicuous disadvan- 
tages of a public trustee can be entirely avoided by 
the appointment of an insurance company for the per- 
formance of the work. Several strong and well- 
established companies are now prepared to act as 
executors, as trustees of wills and settlements, and 
as trustees for charitable and other institutions and 
for debenture-holders. In all such work it is the 
normal practice of the companies to employ the 
solicitors selected by the person who appoints the 
company to act. Although, as a rule, it is more 
satisfactory for the company to be the sole trustee, the 
offices are generally willing to act with private indi- 
viduals. Among the advantages of appointing an 
insurance company for this work are the con- 
tinuity of the company, which makes any change of 
executors or trustees unnecessary; the guarantee of 
honesty that is afforded, since in the improbable event 
of defalcations by an official of the company the loss 
would be made good; the guarantee that affairs will 
be managed with business ability by capable people, 
carefully selected for such work and devoting their 
whole time to it; the accessibility of the company’s 
officials to everybody interested in the will or trust ; and 
the readiness with which money can be provided when 
required, pending the realisation of securities. 

Although a great many sensible people already avail 
themselves of this comparatively new departure on the 
part of the insurance companies, little is known by 

eople in general of the conditions andthe cost. Some 
idea of the fees which are charged may be of interest. 
For acting as executor a normal charge is £10 when 
the gross value of the estate does not exceed £2,000 ; 
above that amount up to £20,000 the fee is 10s. per 
cent. of the gross value; up to £50,000 it is 5s. per 
cent. ; and for estates over £4 50,000 the charge is 55. per 
cent. for the first £50,000 and 2s. 6d. per cent. on the 
balance. When a company undertakes the duty of 
executor and trustee of a will there is a further charge, 
not exceeding 2} per cent. of the income dealt with ; 
this charge however varies according to circumstances. 
The approximate cost of appointing an insurance com- 
pany as trustee of a settlement is 410 when the value 
of the estate does not exceed £ 2,000 ; it is 5s. per cent. 
from £2,000 to £20,000, and 2s. 6d. per cent. on any 
excess over £20,000 up to £50,000, with a further 
decrease for larger estates. 

It is important that an insurance company should be 
appointed by the person making the will or creating 
the trust, since certain difficulties may occur under the 
present law if this course is not adopted. The advan- 
tages of making such appointments as these are so 
obvious, not merely as being the most effective way of 
accomplishing the objects of a testator, but of avoiding 
the unpleasantness of inviting friends to undertake a 
responsible duty for which they may have neither in- 
clination or ability, that it seems only necessary for the 
facts to be known in order to lead a large number of 
people to entrust their affairs to a sound insurance 
office. In this way, and practically in this way only, can 
a man make sure that his intentions will be adequately 
carried out. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE. 
(By a MemBeEr.) 


HE main business of Parliament is now transacted 

in the Committee rooms, and much of the interest 

and most of the members have necessarily followed 
thither. Inside the House is a vacuum which the 
average member abhors, and the Chamber becomes a 
dreary wilderness immediately after question time, 
owing to the fact that measures of the chiefest interest 


and importance are gone from its ken. Members 
who are engaged on Committees from eleven o'clock 
in the morning have little inclination to attend a 
desultory discussion on minor matters or give 
audience to a private member addressing his con- 
stituents through the medium of the press gallery. 
It is a subject for regret that half the occupants 
of the latter are not also devoting their time and 
space to the Committee rooms so that the people in the 
country may be better informed as to the progress of 
Bills in which they take particular interest. 

The Scotch Land Bill Committee has been sitting till 
four o'clock for several weeks past ; that which has the 
English Small Holdings Bill in hand is threatened with 
sittings till six and an extra one on Fridays ; doubtless 
the closure will soon be added to enforce these arrange- 
ments. It has been employed in the Scotch room with 
a dour disregard of the rights of members that would 
only be resorted to in the obscurity of a Committee 
room, or put into motion by a bully with a bad case. 

The system of moving so many important measures 
upstairs is not working with efficiency or fairness. It 
is inefficient in that it debars many members with 
expert knowledge of, or personal interest in, the 
particular subject from discussion therein, and largely 
removes the matter from the wholesome judgment 
of the country. It is unfair because it lends 
itself on the one hand to a slackness of supervision and 
procedure, as was exemplified last week when one 
Committee was reported to the Speaker as having 
passed clauses a quorum of members not being present ; 
and on the other to that readiness to closure a debate 
which so great a privacy encourages. Those serving 
on Committees are prevented from their duty of attend- 
ing in the House during question time and later ; those 
not on Committees are deprived of their right to take 
part in discussions concerning matters that may affect 
the welfare, or at all events excite the interest, of those 
who sent them to Parliament. 

The sterility of the House itself is now only relieved 
when a Bill is put forward for a second reading as 
was the case on Monday when the proposals in 
regard to Irish Evicted Tenants received a hearing. 
Little was to be gathered from the Government 
statement of the position beyond the fact that the 
evicted tenants are to be restored to the land, 
presumably supplanting existing occupiers in the 
process. Such procedure would seem to do little 
to promote a more general prosperity, as it is not 
apparent how tenants as a body will benefit by 
extricating one of their number from a ditch and 
implicating another therein by reason of his dis- 
placement. But the resources of the Government 
are not entirely exhausted by this single device, and 
80,000 acres are also to be acquired for the benefit 
of those who fail to persuade the Commissioners of their 
prior right to a holding obtained by the circumstance 
of their eviction therefrom. The reasons that brought 
about their dismissal are not to be taken into con- 
sideration, and Ireland is surely once again singular as 
a country where a claim to occupy the soil can only be 
substantiated on the showing of a former unfitness to 
do so. 

Among the many excellent speeches that he has 
made Mr. Campbell has never excelled his con- 
tribution in this debate. It stood out alone as 
the well-reasoned argument of the evening; Mr. 
Redmond, rendered timid by recent experiences, ex- 
tended a tentative blessing; and Mr. Birrell, to the 
scandal of the serious and the inward joy of the ex- 
ternally orthodox, intervened with an effect on the 
House similar to that which the ballet excites in the 
breast of a Wagner disciple. The Chief Secretary, as 
has been remarked here before, is a changed man from 
the Education Minister of last year, and his outspoken 
though unprinted confession that were he administer- 
ing Ireland for eternity instead of for a time his worst 
fears would be realised, lead a listener to suppose that 
he prefers, on a comparison, to act as the crutch for 
Nonconformity rather than to be made the football of 
the priesthood and patriots. 

A noteworthy exception is made by the Government 
in the case of the Evicted Tenants Bill, which is to be 
taken in Committee of the whole House, not sent 
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upstairs. Why this especial preference is to be extended 
to the Irish measure rather than to the two Bills relating 
exclusively to England and Scotland it is not easy to 
determine. It may be merely due to the fact that so 
many Bills are now before Grand Committees that 
the Government are compelled to keep one on the 
floor of the House if only to provide material where- 
with to keep the occupants of the galleries engaged. 
Another solution may be found in the fear of the 
Government as to what might happen were members 
from all parts of Ireland to meet in one Committee 
room and Ulster attempt peacefully to persuade the 
Nationalist members that cattle-driving was a crime 
and boycotting an abomination. This useful oppor- 
tunity for observing the workings of a possible Parlia- 
ment in Dublin is not to be taken however, and Ireland 
will be pleased with the prominence once more given to 
her affairs. 

The interest of the final stages of the Finance Bill 
crystallised principally round the Sugar Duty. Some 
speculation was evinced among the innocents of the 
Opposition as to the action of the large body of Minis- 
terialists who had definitely pledged themselves at the 
General Election to vote for the abolition of the tax. 
But a promise made to secure a seat takes on a 
different aspect when the position is won, and it 
appears that the pledge was given with the silent 
though cynical reservation as to when it should be 
fulfilled. This dislike to a time-limit for the per- 
formance of a moral engagement is remarkable in 
a party that was largely pushed into power from the 
pulpit, and lays claim to a virtue that is seemingly the 
sole offspring of invention. 

An amendment had been placed on the paper in the 
name of Mr. F. E. Smith proposing the total abolition 
of the tax, but he gave way to Mr. Harold Cox, who 
confined himself to advocating a reduction of one half 
of the tax. This served the purpose of the Unionist 
party better as at once marking their opinion that the 
time had come when a reduction should be made, and 
preventing them from advocating the adoption of a 
course similar to that taken by Lord Ritchie when he 
abolished the 1s. duty on corn. Mr. Asquith recked 
little of the feelings of his followers and praised heaven 
and himself that he at least had given no pledges at 
the election, but his full-blown elation was rather burst 
when Mr. Smith reminded him that he had voted 
against the Sugar Duties on every occasion prior to the 
coming of his opportunity to effect their reduction. 

For result the great Radical majority, stumbling 
among the traps of their Free Trade tenets, and am- 
bushed on all sides by the spectres of their own promises, 
went through the division lobby in support of a pro- 
position to retain a tax on food and at a war figure, an 
attitude that may be easier reconciled to their con- 
sciences than to their constituents. 


BLUE CRICKET. 


ed is the custom to condemn every number of 

** Punch ” as it comes out as the worst ever seen ; 
and as every University match ends the tendency is to 
do the same. Too much is hoped for : fine batting, fine 
fielding, good bowling, and a close finish, possibly sun- 
shine. If any of these things be absent there is tribula- 
tion in many vicarages. 

The University match of 1907 was in some ways a 
better game than those who knew the merits of the two 
sides had a right toexpect. There were moments when, 
thanks to the weather, either side seemed equally likely 
to win; the position at the end of Friday’s play was 
ideal—Oxford ninety runs ahead with six wickets in 
hand on a dubious wicket—and on Saturday when 
Cambridge went in to make a hundred and fifty odd 
runs on a damaged wicket there was the possibility 
of an excruciating finish. Still somehow the match 
faiied. Were a drama under criticism one would say 


that the situations were well conceived, but that the | 


actors failed to take advantage of them. Nobody, 
save possibly the two Cambridge bowlers, quite rose to 


the occasion, and when Cambridge won by five wickets | 


it was only after some indifferent batting and some very 
feeble fielding. Nothing was done on the heroic 


scale ; a match which should have ended in stern, fierce 
cricket trickled to a base conclusion, each side making 
weak concessions to each. Only one quasi-spasm of 
satisfaction could be felt. 

Cambridge, being the better side, deserved to win, and 
won. It is strange to think that two University sides. 
should bat so badly on a wet wicket in a season of wet 
wickets. In Oxford’s first innings a total of a hundred 
and forty runs was very inadequate. Not every rain- 
sodden wicket is difficult, but the Oxford batsmen in the 
first innings seemed to be persuaded that the bowlers 
were unfairly favoured, though it is certain that the 
wicket was easier in the first innings of the match than 
it was at any subsequent time, save possibly on the 
Saturday morning when the last six men on the Oxford 
side were batting. They apparently got out on that 
Saturday morning because the wicket was not identically 
the same as that on which they had failed in the first 
innings. Oxford then, with the exception of Mr. Wright, 
who played finely in the second innings, failed terribly in 
their batting, because their batting was bad, on wickets 
on which they would not have failed had their batting 
been reasonably good. This lost them the match. 
Cambridge, batting on worse wickets, by scrambling 
after runs, were able to get within forty runs of 
Oxford on the first innings, and finally overtook 
them in the second innings with five wickets to spare. 
Their batting however was nothing to be proud of. 
Mr. Payne’s wildness seems to have infected some of 
the side, and nobody except Mr. Young, and possibly 
Mr. Harrison, appeared to play the true bad-wicket 
game. Mr. Buchanan is of course a fine player, and he 
did a lot to win the match by knocking the Oxford 
bowlers off their length, but he just transgresses the 
true limits of daring. Perhaps he knew the catching 
powers of the Oxford fieldsmen in the country. 

When the batting on both sides is of such a character 
it is difficult to speak of the bowling. Mr. Napier and 
Mr. Morcom continued their great careers by taking all 
the wickets except two. Mr. Gilbert bowled best for 
Oxford, and though he took six wickets for thirty-six 
runs in the first Cambridge innings, it is clear that he 
is not yet the equal of either of the Cambridge bowlers, 
certainly not of Mr. Napier. He is good, but Mr. 
Napier and Mr. Morcom are peculiarly good, especially 
in the University match. They keep continuously to 
the awkward length, and are fast enough to prevent 
batsmen from moving to meet them. Mr. Gilbert is not 
quite of that steady quality, though he bowls very 
many fine balls, which, as is the way of cricket, fail to 
get wickets. As to bowling the thought that despe- 
rate followers of Oxford cricket should treasure is 
this: The last has been seen of Mr. Napier and Mr. 
Morcom in University cricket, while Mr. Gilbert has 
two, Mr. Lowe, who showed promise, has three 
more seasons to run. Still, making every allowance, 
these two will not win the University match of 1908 for 
Oxford unless Oxford field better and bat better than 
they did in 1907. It was merely because that batting 
and that fielding was so bad last week that the bad 
batting of Cambridge prevailed. It was a match the 
whole of which Oxford will be glad to forget, and of 
which Cambridge should desire to remember nothing 
but the result. 


“THE SORROWS OF IRELAND.” 
[By the author of ‘ Economics for Irishmen”. ] 
X.—RELIGION. 


O far, I have set down the facts as they affect life, 
but they leave much unexplained as regards the 
Irish priest. What is the genesis of him, qua priest ? 
Why such gluttony of power, among the weak ; and of 
wealth, among the generous poor, in the professional 
company of the martyrs? Why so puritanically un- 
Irish, imposing strange austerities on a naturally jolly 
people, by a religion that is not austere? Why so 
vindictive, bred of a forgiving race, in a religion that 
lives to forgive ? Why so sensitive to criticism, in a 
Church that commands criticism, for her own health,. 
and that has stood the furies of nearly two thousand 
years? Above all, why does he sink so far below his- 
own doctrines as to make these a weapon in vulgar 
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conflict, a menace to liberty and a terror to life? No 
other religion among us has enough vitality to live at 
all, abused so badly by its own ministers ; and their 
tyranny can no longer explain its persistence, in an age 
when tyranny revolts to antagonism more than it can 
menace to submission. It is not merely an Irish 
matter ; it is the study of a universal force profoundly 
affecting mankind through Christianity. 

From the earliest ages of history there appears to 
have been something more than usually supernatural 
in the Irish instinct; something more than the ordi- 
nary ‘‘faculty for realising the unseen”, as Father 
Tom Burke calls it, perhaps an excess of mysticism 
from the humid imagery of the climate; and there 
appears to have been something more than usually harsh 
in Irish ways of translating the supernatural into objec- 
tive morality, as if due to the high animal energies of a 
natural environment so entirely kind to life. 

Our pagan ancestors in Ireland made their gods so 
great, and invested them with such power, that they 
had to murder their own children for sacrifices to 
them—which has always seemed to me rather un- 
reasonable, seeing that they might easily have saved 
their children by creating their gods a little less great. I 
have no doubt those gods were all ‘‘sound Nationalists”, 
perhaps also a kind of party politicians, ‘‘ pledged ”’ to 
‘‘ wrest” some manner of mystic Home Rule from the 
unsympathetic statists of an invisible Imperialism ; 
and we need not pass from our own time or plane 
to see human life sacrificed every day to its own 
arbitrary definitions, spiritual and secular. For aught I 
know, some writer in a more enlightened age of the 
future may compare my facts of to-day with those of 
the murdered children, and deny any great moral 
difference between our Irish fathers of the two periods. 
i have a feeling myself that it is a difference of con- 
venience in method rather than of moral essence, but 
our own ‘‘ Michael” may ‘‘ chase me” again if I develop 
the point in detail, and I cannot start a new hunt 
before I have made up the results of the last. I had 
better leave it to that happier writer of the future above 
mentioned — Nihil obstat ? I would not tempt the 
custodian of my immortality beyond the need for good 
fresh ‘‘ copy”. 

Excessive holiness has always been a subtle danger 
to the lives of nations, always putting the saints so 
high above the sinners, in the sinners’ business, 
thereby tending to keep them sinners, for the distinc- 
tion of the saints, and also, of course, making it im- 
possible for them to become efficient in their business ; 
and long before the English came to Ireland, we had a 
priest ‘‘ fasting three days” in preparation to ‘‘ curse” 
‘‘Tara of the Kings”; the King of Tara “ fasting 
back”, as Mr. McGinley puts it, to defeat the curse, 
and to preserve the lives of the sinners from the 
cruelties of the saints. The curse fell, and so did 
Tara, which facts I now present respectfully to the 
priests who join the Gaelic League pilgrimage to Tara 
every year. The curse has not prevented the grass 
growing in that royal region of classic Meath; but 
the fertility is only for the bullock, in the solitudes 
that replace the palaces, and the industry that enabled 
some men to live, until Cardinal Logue suppressed it, 
was at Navan, only a few miles from Tara. I assume, 
of course, that there must be some’ theological and 
canonical difference between this destruction of the 
means by which our children lived at Navan and the 
destruction of the children themselves by our earlier 
priests. Priests donot destroy people for God’s sake 
as a rule without official defence for it, though the 
ea for destroying industry remains less clear. 

erhaps it is that if industry were permitted, men 
might exist in spite of the priest, but that is only my 
speculation, intended to suggest ideas, rather than to 
question the canonical right to destroy industry. 

As I have shown, the priest prepared the way of 
the English dominion over Ireland, even packing the 
Irish episcopate with Englishmen, and though the 
Papal Bull making a present of Ireland to England has 
been denied, we find subsequent sovereigns claimin 
the English right to govern Ireland on the strengt 
of it, thereby admitting its existence in condition and 
in effect, so much more important than the actual 
document. This continued down through the Norman 


period, on the pretext that the Irish were ‘‘ savage”, 
and required to be tamed by the Anglo-Roman alliance, 
after they had done so much to Christianise England 
and other parts of Europe; and the connexion was not 
quite finally cut until by Cromwell, when the priest 
definitely discovered himself to be a patriot, falling on 
the neck of the rebel. The alliance between the priest 
and the rebel arises simply from the need for their 
common defence under the Penal Laws, directed against 
both alike, but caused by the clerics ; and it lasts pre- 
cisely until the priest can with advantage get back to 
his former and more paying alliance, with the British 
and against the rebel, which he is bringing about very 
fast, making the Irish nation his asset in return for 
taming her rebel conscience, but at the same time per- 
mitting just enough rebellion to continue the British 
need for his well-paid service, at Ireland’s expense, 
while the nation and the religion go down together, 
with only a little over half the population surviving after 
fifty years, the most progressive period in the world’s 
history. The three great curses of the Irish nation are 
the political priest, the sham rebel, and the British 
statesman. As to the Catholic religion, we are suffering 
rather from the want of it. 

The ugliness of the thing gets on the nerves of the 
British, who in a lucid interval now and then attempt 
really to get the Irish educated, so that the two peoples 
might understand one another, and be at peace; but 
the priest, always on the look-out, sits on the scheme 
every time, knowing that he may lose his secular 
dominion over the fathers unless he has possession of 
the children, while his own bishop declares that he has 
‘‘never received a true education”, and is ‘‘ deficient 
in a something which cultivates a sense of honour.. .”. 
Whenever the priest kills education in this way, he 
takes care to do it for ‘‘ patriotism”, and we have 
‘loud and prolonged cheers ”’ from the rebels. 

Irish historians are comparatively silent about the 
great part played by the priest himself in necessitating 
the Penal Laws against him, and hardly one at all 
among them recognises the primary origin of the whole 
trouble, in the secular policy of the Catholic Church, 
setting herself up as a temporal power, and even 
assuming to regulate the international affairs of the 
other temporal powers, with ‘‘ Bell, Book and Candle” 
to back a Papal army in pursuit of universal dominion 
over the secular rights of mankind. How amazingly 
opposed to the inspired humility of the Founder of the 
Church, Who explicitly declined all secular dominion, 
that He might the better found his divine mission in 
the hearts and souls of men ! 

Over a century ago, when the priest was emerging 
from the brutalities of the Penal Laws, which he had 
survived with truly Irish bravery, another calamity of 
his own derivation fell upon him, with Ireland again as 
the victim. His education in Ireland had been cruelly 
made a crime, and Maynooth wanted theologians badly 
when the French Revolution was routing the political 
surplus of French priests. The most objectionable 
would be the first to go, and a School of them came to 
Ireland, founding at Maynooth a kind of neo-Calvinistic 
cult known to the School men as ‘‘ Jansenism” ; a kind 
of theological thing that always seems to come out of 
the cold, usually from among the ice of Northern 
Europe, as unsuited to our warm-hearted Kelt and his 
smiling island as it was found ultimately to be opposed 
to the spirit of Catholicism. The priests of Ireland 
have had to deal with that ugly skeleton in their own 
cupboard for a whole century, and though they have 
won the victory, the trail of the invasion still remains, 
in the un-Irish, un-Catholic, and puritanical narrow- 
ness that has prevented the boys and girls dancing at 
the cross-roads, for example. Skipsey puts the thing 
well, though not thinking of it :— 


‘¢ Is laughter sin? Ah then, full well 
I know that you would curb my laughter, 
And steep me in the heart of Hell 
To save me from its lips hereafter.” 


So long and so terribly enslaved, our priest abuses 
power in his freedom; so long and so terribly im- 


poverished, he grabs for money in his comfort; so long 
looked down upon by privilege, he is tempted by Aas 
ur 


access of privilege to look down in his turn. 
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priest seems to be always either persecuting or getting 
persecuted as a result. The moral unity of things, 
which could balance him in his sacred responsibilities, 
has not yet come to him out of the chaos through 
which he has passed, and his limitations cause him to 
carry himself so clumsily that a new chaos awaits him 
— he change his un-Catholic ways before it is too 
ate. 

His sensitiveness to criticism arises from his own 
shortcomings ; but his increasing consciousness of these 
may be his salvation, and then he may see his friends 
in those whom he so carelessly calls his enemies now. 
It is not in the nature of things, human or divine, that 
he should be permitted to continue making religion a 
curse to a nation, and turning the very noblest virtues 
of a people into weapons for their own destruction. He 
knows well that he is doing this, and that he is enabled 
to do it only by dominating the intellectual energies of 
those who treat him so faithfully and so generously. 
He knows, if he thinks at all, that he stands at this 
moment as the essential hindrance between them and 
self-government, dominating the whole political ma- 
chinery to make constitutional government impossible. 
Does he think it can be good for the religion to make 
such uses of it against the rights and the hopes of a 
nation ? 

I must not pass this point without reference to the 
ugly part played by Protestantism in bringing about 
the condition of things among the Catholics which 
I have just described. There is a Chair of Irish in 
Trinity College, founded to proselytise the Catholics 
through the native language, and only three years ago 
I saw some of the empty buildings in Connemara that 
had been put up by the Protestants to catch the Catholics 
4 a bait of polemical porridge in times of famine. 

ith all his faults (and I am frank enough about them !) 
our Keltic Papist never did mistake his stomach for his 
immortal soul, and the bait never ‘‘ caught on”; but 
the organised attempt, long maintained and well 
financed, to make polemical profit out of the Papist’s 
hunger started methods as wild, if less materialistic, 
among the Catholic priests, in self-defence, with the 
result that the average Catholic child of Connacht 
in our time is brought up in the abominally anti- 
Catholic belief that all Protestants must go to hell! 
Some Western bishops actually teach it still. Quite 
recently I asked one of our youthful theologians 
whether he thought Protestants could go to heaven, 
and after some strikingly intelligent consideration, he 
replied: ‘‘ They will when they become Catholics.” 
The poor little chap did not want them to go to the 
other place, and yet could not get over the authority 
of his teaching. Not even the behaviour of Cardinal 
Logue could have saddened me as much as the mental 
outlook of that little boy, and this is the sort of thing 
we get by a dominant minority founding a philological 
professoriate to cultivate Divinity through porridge. 
Is it any wonder that the Catholic priest should have 
been suspicious, or that his spiritual children should 
come into being disfigured by the ugly birth-marks of 
his own bigotry ? 

Clerical tyranny is by no means confined to the 
Catholics. The Church of Ireland clergyman tries it 
often enough, in spite of the greater difficulties in his 
way, and a leading Irish Presbyterian tells me that 
Church is now dominated by an inner circle of “ seven 
— ', while the Irish Wesleyans, contrary to 

esleyanism, have been steadily pushing out the lay- 
preacher, and concentrating the collective dignity on 
their own sacerdotal circle, pressing the ecclesiastical 
wedge between God and man as in the mechanism of 
the more formal systems. 

Observe the profound psychology of Catholicism in 
laying hold of us at all the vital points, especially at the 
most vital, Birth, Love, and Death—which last is the 
most vital of all to any but the materialist. The Catholic 
mother has no sooner returned to normal conscious- 
ness in the birth-couch than she is faced with possi- 
bilities of eternal damnation for her little treasure until 
she gets in the priest. His control over ‘the master 
passion” is equally complete, placing him virtually in 
the position to give woman to man, to give man to 
woman, and to deny the gift at the smallest infor- 
mality in his own relations to the issue, under pain of 


ostracism. We have to wait for him at the door of 
death, and give up our lives in double terror if he does 
not come. In short we can neither Live, Love, nor Die 
without him ; and then, think of one man, a mere man, 
sometimes a drunkard, commonly a gossip, bound by 
his calling to know the innermost secrets, good and 
bad, of virtue and of vice, in every man and woman in his 
parish ! It is a terrible power, and I| select the adjective 
in its most reverent sense. The man really fit to fill 
the office of a Catholic priest is the nearest thing to 
God on earth. Can a man properly discharge these 
responsibilities and be a party leader in the quarrels and 
conflicts of his parish ? 

Now, if people believe in religion at all, it is right that 
it should touch them intimately in their most vital in- 
terests ; and if we grant this, it follows that the influence 
may rightly, and even necessarily, be exercised:through 
personified authority, as in our priests. The defence 
seems to me rational, logical and complete, though 
honestly incomprehensible to so many educated minds. 
I quarrel not with these things, but when the priest, 
invested by divine ordinance with the awful powers I 
have described, calls the public together, as priest, 
denounces me to them, and calls on them to organise 
un-Christian cruelties against me for having expressed 
admittedly sincere convictions on purely secular things, 
admittedly not in any way contrary to religion or to 
morals; then, I am entitled to state, and I state it 
without subtlety of any sort, that, on the definition of 
his own office, he is making most criminal and most 
immoral uses of the highest privilege ever accorded by 
God to men, or by men to one another; and I add 
further that, to my knowledge, this dreadful thing 
is now done regularly, generally and deliberately in 
Ireland, with the results in the ruin of the people and 
their country. 

How else could it be, in view of the position I have 
defined, filled by men who, according to their own 
bishop, have ‘‘ never received a true education”, and 
are ‘‘ deficient in a something which cultivates a sense 
of honour”? Why do Irishmen subject themselves to 
such degradation? England owes much of her greatness 
to Englishmen refusing so to submit themselves. Let 
Sinn Fein say what it will about ‘‘ Irish Ireland”, the 
fact remains that Ireland is not half English enough to 
be successfully Irish. Can she set free her strength 
and hold her religion? If not, it is the fault of the 
priest alone. 


ELGAR AND REPRESENTATIVE MUSIC. 


S tae are two kinds of religious music, and no 
other. There is the Catholic, which, arising out 
of the abstract plain-song, remains always within 
bonds, follows always a certain ritual. Its origin is in 
the service of the Church, and it affects the mind as the 
architecture of cathedrals does. It is an actualising of 
religion, and can become almost the equivalent of a 
dogma. The other kind of music is pure emotion, and 
can seem, from the religious point of view, a sort of 
heresy, as mysticism may do. But it may attain that 
ecstasy which the medizval poets of the Church put 
into their verse, and may really express that joy which 
is more of a thankoffering than faith. Between 
these two kinds of music there is no other ; everything 
else must be a compromise, and therefore in its way a 
failure. Even in form, music loses some of its 
privileges if it deserts the intelligible Mass for the 
meaningless Oratorio. The Oratorio is the attempt of 
Protestantism to bring about a reformation in music, 
and it suffers from the failure to see that art and 
doctrine are under separate laws. It is Handel who, 
by his personal genius, has fixed for composers, espe- 
cially for English composers, a form which has neither 
the perfect proportions of the Mass nor the expressive 
liberty of the drama. And so we find, in our days, the 
most serious, the most to be respected, of our com- 
posers, Sir Edward Elgar, choosing, for his most 
ambitious endeavour, a sort of oratorio form, in the 
setting of Cardinal Newman’s poem, ‘‘ The Dream of 
Gerontius”’. 

As it happens, the poem is by a Catholic, but the 
music is strictly Protestant, and in any case Newman 
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is experimental in his very curious poem. There is 
a side on which it is almost morbid, and might be 
compared with the very different poem of Poe, “‘ For 
Annie”, in which the sensations possible after death 
are indicated with a subtle suggestiveness. Newman, 
though he was a faultless prose-writer, can hardly 
be said, in so essential a way, to have been a poet. 
In ‘‘ Gerontius ” there is imagination, but it is hampered 
by reasoning, and the whole composition is not a 
creation, one and single, partly because it attempts to 
do the impossible, in that union of reasoning and 
imagination. This Catholic soul does not go so far 
into the future as the unchristened souls of those who 
in Shakespeare shiver on the verge of “thrilling 
regions”. Is it a dogma that comes between the saint 
and the essential speech of the soul? Or is it merely 
that Newman, as a poet, could go so far and no 
further ? 

Great music, we all know, can be made out of 
material, such as the librettists wrote for Mozart, of 
the most trivial and unhelping kind. But Sir Edward 
Elgar has set himself to do something which shall be 
on exactly the level of the poem, something which 
shall be English, and a worthy illustration of a worthy 
subject. In the subject indeed there are infinite 
possibilities, though when we find a singer who has a 
grave and expressive voice like Mr. Elwes trying to 
give musical value to 


‘* I wish to hold with thee 
Conscious communion ” 


we realise over again what wisdom there was in the 
vague, rapturous words which Wagner discovered for 
the use of his music. The subject is finer than 
Schumann found in Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred’, but com- 
pare, here and there, the thrill which Schumann can 
give to his unearthly voices with the merely pleasant 
melodies to which Mme. Kirkby Lunn does so much 
more than justice! Take, again, the demons. They 
come in with would-be damnations out of Berlioz, but 
remain noisy intruders, without one unholy shiver in 
them. In the poem they are scarcely more impressive ; 
they argue, and use violent speech ; but compare 
them for a moment with the devil’s speech of Beddoes 
in any of his plays or songs. Neither Berlioz nor 
Beddoes was a supreme genius, but each could create 
certain individual things, and in Cardinal Newman and 
in Sir Edward Elgar we find no more than ineffectual 
attempts to do the same thing. 

In the poem there are indeed touches of genius, but, 
closely as the music follows the verse, I cannot find in 
it any traces of equal inspiration. It is often literal 
where literalness is not an added grace, as in a sudden 
emphasis on the words ‘‘ the moment”, that they may 
indicate a crisis. But in what follows, the ‘‘ extremest 
speed”, which might have given wings to music, is 
neglected for a needless dwelling upon the mere state- 
ment of the ‘‘ Just and Holy Judge”, which is like the 
emphasis of a bad reader. A marvellous epithet, 
‘* hideous purring”, given to the sound of wild beasts, 
which music could have caught up and carried further 
in its novel and terrible suggestion, is passed over. 
Tempting opportunities, afforded by ‘‘chill at heart”, 
‘dampness on the brow”, are taken with a ready 
acquiescence in the first obvious musical physiology, 
while words like ‘‘ natural force”, which demand no 
physiology at all, are illustrated by sudden outbursts. 
The music is always most expressive when it is given 
to the chorus, and there is a big swaying movement in 
some of the invocations which has an impressiveness of 
its Own. 

No doubt there is no other English composer who 
could have carried through so serious an undertakin 
so capably. It has none of the triviality or theatri- 
cality of contemporary French attempts at religious 
music, and occasionally recalls Gounod only to its own 
advantage. But its appeal is, not to the purely musical 
nor to the purely religious mind, but to that typically 
English mind which is tinged not penetrated by religion, 
and likes its music on Sundays or of a Sunday kind. 
To this mind the vague solemnity which floats through- 
out the whole of ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius” will seem 
a very lofty thing. The vital distinction between the 
highest quality of talent and the least ingredient of 


genius is no more generally realised in music than in 
any other art. Yet only genius matters, not talent. If 
we are ever to take our place again among the nations 
in which music is a living thing, it will not be by music 
that stops short of genius, by however small an 
interval. 

Sir Edward Elgar has obtained a deserved reputation, 
not only in England but abroad, as what is called our 
most ‘representative ’’ composer. His type is a 
characteristically English one, and one which foreigners 
are apt to agree with us in overrating, from our own 
point of view. To be sober, serious, competent, master 
of one’s resources, no trifler, not accidental, not way- 
ward, not inspired, is to satisfy many of the require- 
ments of the average English public. Not to be 
disconcerting is important. The man of genius is dis- 
concerting, and it is a long time before he can ever 
seem, to his own generation, representative. ‘‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius ” has nothing in it that is essentially 
new ; it has the misfortune to seem ‘‘ classical”’ from its 
birth. It is our representative music of the moment, 
our highest average, or a little above it. As such it 
demands attention, respect, and an even better per- 
formance than the London Choral Society lately gave 
of it. ARTHUR 


DEAR DELIGHTFUL DUBLIN. 


“TERE is no mistaking Dublin for anything but 
what it is, the capital city of a people happy and 
careless by temperament, yet conscious even to self- 
consciousness as well of their foibles as of their virtues. 
Look at the physiognomy ofits street arabs, the cries of 
its newsvendors, the fashion of its street vehicles, and 
the more subtle indications of a national individuality 
which the general demeanour of its citizens suggests. 
Yet in origin and antecedents Dublin is by no means so 
Irish as its modern characteristics suggest. Though 
the city must at almost every stage of its history have 
possessed a sufficient admixture of Irish nationality 
among its inhabitants to make it racy of the Irish soil, 
it is incontrovertible that its early associations are very 
far removed from the main stream of Irish sentiment. 
It is this aspect of Dublin that is most forcibly 
brought before us in the volume on Dublin,* which is 
the latest addition to Messrs. Methuen’s series of 
‘Ancient Cities”. As the author observes, ‘‘ the 
metropolis of Ireland only became so under Anglo- 
Norman rule, and was for the first ten centuries of its 
history virtually a foreign city. . . . Indeed, until the 
control of the city was, in 1841, vested in the reformed 
Corporation, it can scarcely be said to have been an 
Irish city in any national sense of the term”. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the capital of Ireland 
has never until quite recent times been in Irish hands. 
‘* Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuere coloni.” 
Dublin through most of its history has been the 
capital not of a country but of acolony. No historian 
is prepared to accept as authentic the more than doubt- 
ful identification of Dublin with the Eblana of Ptolemy. 
We may no doubt conclude that the geographical situa- 
tion of the Liffey must from the earliest times have 
necessitated some sort of assemblage of dwellings at its 
junction with the Irish Sea. But it is still true that the 
ancient Ath-Cliath, or ford of the hurdles, remains with- 
out a history until, in the middle of the ninth century, 
the Danish invaders gave to the airy nothing of its 
unknown Keltic founders a local habitation as the seat 
of a Scandinavian power, and the name by which it has 
ever since been known. No doubt even after the 
coming of the Norsemen the story of the early wars of 
the Gaedhill and the Gaill contains the record of more 
than one struggle between the native and the alien race 
for the possession of the fortress with which the Danish 
kings of Dublin sought to buttress their power, contests 
in which fortune often varied. But though the Irish 
had their triumphs they were barren and momentary, 
whereas from the date of the great battle fought in 919 
on the banks of the Liffey, at the very site of the 
original Ath-Cliath, to that of the still greater battle 


* « Dublin : a Historical and To phical Account of the City.” 
Written y Samuel A. Ossory Fitzpatrick. Illustrated by W. Curtis 
Green. ion: Methuen & Co. 1907. 45. 6d. net. 
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of Clontarf close on a century later, the Danish domi- 
nation was complete and unbroken. And though 
Brian Boru’s victory effected the expulsion of the 
foreigner from Meath and Leinster, it did not 
achieve the deliverance of Dublin. Of this the founda- 
tion of Christ Church Cathedral almost a quarter of 
a century after the battle of Clontarf by the Danish 
King Sitric is a conclusive proof. Though the trans- 
ference of the overlordship of the Danish kingdom to 
Irish hands must have had a considerable effect upon its 
population, Dublin still remained predominantly the 
city of the Ostmen, and it was by a garrison of Ostmen 


‘that it was stoutly though ineffectually held against 


Strongbow and his followers. Thus it comes about 
that the earliest memorials Dublin has to boast are 
those of its Norse owners. The pre-Norman remains 
ef Dublin are of Danish and not of Irish origin. Its 
eldest church, S. Michan’s, recalls a Danish saint, and 
a whole district on the north bank of the Liffey has but 
lately lost its name of Oxmantown or Ostmanstown. 

If Dublin was not Irish before the Norman conquest, 
it had little chance of becoming so under the rule of the 
Plantagenet lords of Ireland. From Strongbow’s day 
to that of the Tudors the city remained the one secure 
stronghold of Norman or English power upon whose 
fidelity the Government could confidently rely. After 
the final expulsion of the Danes, Dublin was colonised 
under a charter of Henry II. mainly by the citizens 
of Bristol, from whom it received (if we may credit a 
seventeenth-century observer who noted its resemblance 
to that city) an impress which lasted down to Stuart 
times. From the day when King John caused Dublin 
Castle to be built on the site of the dismantled fortress 
of the Dane until the close of the Plantagenet era the 
walled medizval town was inhabited chiefly by a popu- 
lation of English stock who were animated by English 
ideas, and it was ruled by men of English race. Its 
a churches, other than those founded by the 

anes, are of exclusively Norman origin, and such 
glimpses as we catch of its medieval life present 
it as a city whose whole social framework was 
reared on English foundations. Its political history is 
that of a capital which was at once the seat of the 
English Government and the headquarters of the army 
of occupation by which the native Irish were kept in 
check. Even when in late Tudor and early Stuart 
times the city began to expand beyond. its medizval 
limits it continued to present the image of the race that 
fashioned it, and under the Tudor and Stuart governors 
of Ireland the festival most faithfully observed in Dublin 
was not S. Patrick’s Day, but S. George’s. In. the 
eighteenth century, which in virtue of the agitations of 
Molyneux, Swift and Grattan we are apt to associate 
with the triumph of Irish ideas, the old characteristics 
are manifest. Such statues as Dublin possessed before 
the nineteenth century outside the walls of her Cathe- 
drals were exclusively memorials of English sovereigns ; 
and not only was this so, but the most popular 
rendezvous for a Dublin mob, at a time when the 
Dublin artisans were still predominantly of English 
origin and of the Protestant faith, was the statue of 
William III. in College Green. 

An even more striking illustration of the same trait 
is furnished by the street names of the Irish metropolis. 
The old Corporation, the abolition of which was one 
ef O’Connell’s most considerable triumphs, was to the 
end of its existence a Tory and Unionist body, and a 
curious indication of the proclivities both of the old 
time city fathers and those they represented may be 
found in the mode in which they exercised their func- 
tions as the street-naming authority. The succession 
of the Viceroys of Ireland is embalmed in the names 
of the principal streets of the Irish capital. Whoever 
would trace the gradual development of Dublin has 
only to make himself acquainted with viceregal chrono- 
logy from the Restoration to the Union. Ormond, 
Essex and Clarendon in the seventeenth century, 
Grafton, Harcourt and Westmoreland in the eighteenth, 
Hardwicke, Richmond and Talbot in the early nine- 
teenth—these and other like names illustrate this 
feature of Dublin history, and curiously emphasise the 
non-Irish character of most of the historical associations 
of the metropolis of Ireland. Of late years something 
has been done, as is fitting, to identify the leading 


thoroughfares of the city with some of the most famous 
of Irish patriots ; but it has only been possible to effect 
this at some loss to the historical associations of the 
capital. Curiously enough it is for the possession of 
the principal bridges over the Liffey that the long 
struggle between Kelt and Teuton for the ownership 
of the Irish capital has been renewed. Essex and 
Sackville have had to give place to Grattan and 
O’Connell as the tutelary deities of the two chief 
avenues between the north and south sides of the 
ancient Ath-Cliath. 


A BOOK OF SHORT PLAYS. 


5 er short play, like the short story, is spurned in 
England. Sixty thousand words is the least that 
a novelist, if he wish his books to be read, must devote 
to his every theme ; and three long acts is an irreducible 
minimum for the playwright who wishes his plays to be 
seen. And this in an age notorious for its restlessness, 
its lack of concentration! The daily newspapers have, 
for the most part, surrendered to the lust of their 
readers for brevity. And I, personally, do not regret 
the change. The old-fashioned ‘‘leader” always 
seemed to me a rather ludicrous institution. I admired 
the skill with which the writer inflated to the extent of 
acolumn and a half such wisdom as would not in its 
normal bulk have occupied more than half a dozen lines. 
But I felt, too, that the sage’s brain might have been 
better employed than in wasting the time of the com- 
munity. So “leaderettes” seem to me an improve- 
ment. How is it that their equivalents in literature and 
drama are so distasteful to the public? There are, of 
course, themes which require a large scope in treat- 
ment; and there are writers who can fill this large 
scope without fatigue. Far be it from me to set any 
limit to the length of books or plays. I merely point 
out that most of the writers in the present age lack 
that vitality which was apparent in their predecessors, 
and which amply justified the lengths to which their 
predecessors ran. Physically, we may be healthier than 
our grandfathers ; but we are notso strong. And this 
fact is nowhere more apparent than in our books of 
fiction. Since Mr. Meredith there have been few 
writers who can compass a long novel without making 
us regret that it was not (say) half its actual length. 
Modern novelists do husband their resources in one 
respect : they no longer deal with a large area of life, 
with large crowds of characters: they confine them- 
selves to a few characters illustrating some particular 
phase of life, or some particular idea in the criticism of 
life. But they (their publishers tell them they must) 
doggedly force their books up to the sixty-thousand- 
words standard, and as far above it as they possibly 
can. It refreshes me to find a writer confessing that 
there is “no legitimate reason why we should take up 
twice twenty-four hours of a reader’s time with a story 
that could be told no less effectively in ten minutes ”. 
These are the words of Mr. George Sylvester 
Viereck, and they occur in the preface to his little 
book of plays, ‘*A Game of Love” (published by 
Brentano, New York). He claims to ‘‘ have taken 
the climacteric moments of imaginary novels and 
embodied them in dramatic sketches”. Whether the 
sketches are dramatic, in the sense that they would be 
effective in the theatre, is a point which I will not 
discuss. ‘*These plays are unplayable”, says Mr. 
Viereck ; and—though I have often found that what 
has seemed to me (as reader) quite impossible for the 
stage thrills me (as spectator) through and through— 
I am willing to take his word for it. What worries me 
is whether his presentment of life, in this series of 
‘* climacteric moments”’, is a generally true or false 
one. Evidently the author regards himself as an un- 
flinching realist. ‘‘ Certain truths, as 1 have seen them, 
are here set down’”’, and he declines ‘‘to be held 
responsible for anything that the characters may say or 
do”. I wonder whether Mr. Viereck is indeed a 
dramatist who sees life without any bias whatsoever, 
and whose characters, and their actions and their 
sayings, are utterly uncoloured by his own idiosyn- 
crasies. If so, he is indeed a treasure; for no similar 
treasure has vet been discovered, old though the art of 
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drama is. But against our radiant discovery of Mr. 
Viereck we shall have to set the sombre fact that the 
human race (at any rate in New York) is in a very bad 
way. Throughout these plays we are conscious that 
the various characters, especially the men, are chafing 
under the burden of existence. The poor dears are 
under-vitalised to a most alarming degree. And re- 
member, we see them not in their dull routine from 
day to day, but just in those ‘‘ climacteric moments” 
which might be expected to brace them up a 
little. Nor does their creator ask us to take them 
as exceptional specimens. He presents them as quite 
normally full-blooded types of humanity. ‘‘ The ex- 
pressions, Man-Animal and Woman-Animal”, says he 
in his preface, ‘‘ may jar on sensitive souls, who, rather 
than confront a problem in erotics, would follow the 
time-honoured policy of the ostrich ; but I know of no 
combination of words equally decisive and indicative of 
my meaning”. The timid reader, thus admonished, 
takes his head out of the sand, and quakingly turns 
to confront the fierce breed of Man-Animals and 
Woman-Animals. And lo! were ever beasts so tame ? 
Mr. Viereck lustily cracks his whip, but there is 
hardly a sign of a growl or a jump in the whole sad 
menagerie. 

In the play from which the book takes its name a 
Man-Animal with ‘‘ mystic eyes” has captivated a 
Woman-Animal. Having captivated her, he goes no 
further. She wearies of him, and introduces him to 
another Woman-Animal, whom he proceeds to cap- 
tivate. He makes for her benefit various poetic 
speeches which she has already had repeated to her by 
the first Woman-Animal, and ‘‘his voice intoxicates 
her like new wine”. ‘‘ Something like a magnetic 
fluid seems to emanate from him.” He straightens 
himself ‘‘ like a beautiful wild animal about to display 
all its charms before its mate. If he were a cat he 
would emit sparks at this moment”. ‘‘ His head sinks 
upon her bosom. The air is heavy, athrill with 
summer, drenched with fragrance. There is triumph 
in her eyes, weariness in his ”, and, as the play ends at 
this point, we are to suppose that his weariness is the 
climax, and that the second lady’s experience will tally 
with that of the first. In the next play, ‘‘The Mood of 
a Moment ’”’, aman who “‘ half approaches the Aesthete, 
half the Blond Beast of Nietzche” goes to a party, 
where he fascinates and is fascinated by a lady on 
whom falls the light ofa red lamp, and on whose lap lies 
a single rose-leaf. He is torn by “‘ instincts that have 
slept a thousand years, primeval, cruel, irresistible”. 
He bids her go away with him instantly; but she, 
fearing a scandal, bids him come and call on her next 
morning. Late at night he sends her a letter. ‘‘I 
tremble for the ‘morning”’, he writes. ‘‘ Love shall 
offer us the full measure of his ecstasies. We shall 
yield fully with all our being”, &c. He calls punctually 
at eleven next day, looks at her, tells her she has lost 
her attraction, and ‘‘draws on one glove”. She, 
to recapture for him the mood in which he had fallen 
victim to her charm, orders the curtains to be drawn, 
and a red lamp to be lit, and presently re-appears in the 
dress which she had worn the night before, and with a 
red rose in her hand. He is very sorry, but it is no use. 
‘*The moment a woman begins to love me, she has 
ceased to interest me.” She calls him brutal, and he 
retorts by asking whether she would love him if he were 
not so; and there the play ends. In the third play, 
‘*From Death’s Own Eyes”, a young poet visits a 
middle-aged lady, late in the evening. She offers him 
a cock-tail. ‘‘ Yes”, says he, “I'll have one. But put 
two cherries into it. Then I can imagine them to be 
two lips reddened with sharp kisses.” She says that 
she likes to see a cigarette between his ‘‘ passionate 
boyish lips”. He returns the compliment by saying 
that a cigarette gives her ‘‘ amore demoniac air. Little 
tips of flame seem to quiver about your lips. One 
wonders then whether it is the reflection of your 
cigarette or your soul that dances there”. Such con- 
versation as this is not usually compatible with any 
grosser kind of intercourse ; and it is with surprise that 
we learn that the young poet has been less discreet than 
the heroes of the two previous plays. Fearing that he 
will be similarly indiscreet in relation to others, the 
jady drinks a glass of poisoned wine, and dies. Her niece 


enters, and the poet explains the situation to the girl, 
explaining to her also that love ‘like a great flame” 
had visited him and the aunt, making their life ‘‘ splendid 
with immortal bloom”. The bloom, however, is not so 
immortal as he supposes; for when the curtain falls 
he has become acutely conscious of the attractions 
of the niece. He reappears in the fourfh play, ‘‘A 
Question of Fidelity”. Years have elapsed. The 
niece has died, leaving a “‘ slightly anemic” daughter, 
who dislikes young men because they ‘‘ never have but 
one thought—that of possession”, and who tells the 
poet that she is ‘‘hardly fit to perform the degrading 
functions of the Mother-Animal”. She insists on 
marrying the reluctant poet. Subsequently she is 
unfaithful to him, and is much relieved when her 
confession moves him to explain that she can be untrue 
only if her lover represents to her exactly what he 
himself represents. ‘‘ Robert”, he adds, ‘‘is a delight- 
ful boy, but he’s not 1; others will come, but they, too, 
will not be I.” So there’s an end of that little fuss. 
The last play, ‘The Butterfly”, is described as ‘‘A 
Morality ” ; and here Mr. Viereck drops his attitude of 
stern, unbending realist, and tells us, through a medium 
of fantasy, that life is (whether we be good or wicked) 
not worth living. 

Well, if the world is actually as it appears to Mr. 
Viereck, I am inclined to back his conclusion. But zs 
the world like that, I wonder? Need I have implicit 
faith in the accuracy of the vision? Mr. Viereck him- 
self admits that people in real life do not talk as they 
do in his plays. He says that his characters use 
‘the language they should have used; and wherever 
their vocabulary did not suffice, it was the good fortune 
of the present writer to be able to assist them”. Yet, 
as you will remember, he had begun by declining to be 
held responsible for anything that his characters might 
‘say ordo”. And, since he nevertheless accepts the 
responsibility for their sayings, may we not dare think 
that their doings, too, were rather evolved from his own 
brain than copied from real life? If Mr. Viereck is an 
impartial realist, we must despair of New York. On 
the other hand, if he is a partial and imaginative person, 
moulding life according to his own ideas of what is 
amusing, we need not despair even of Mr. Viereck. At 
the end of his volume (despite his express desire to 
‘* muzzle that many-headed monster, the press ”) is an 
abundance of press-notices. And I learn from these 
that he is a very young man indeed. Youth is apt to be 
morbid ; and I doubt not that Mr. Viereck will in due 
course acquire an outlook worthy of his gifts. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


EAGLE OWLS.—I. 


) would perhaps be difficult to name any one of the 

larger birds of prey so well known to all bird- 
lovers and yet so seldom seen in a wild state—save 
indeed by the very few who may chance to penetrate 
into the remote districts it frequents—than the eagle 
owl. For unlike the vultures, eagles and harriers, which 
inhabit the same regions and, owing either to their 
habit of soaring aloft or of beating a tract of country in 
quest of food, are often seen, the eagle owl delights in 
secluded valleys, beyond the bounds of which it seldom 
emerges by day. 

But although thus so parochial in its habits by day, by 
night it goes further afield, as is amply proved by the 
remains of some of the birds commonly found in its 
larder, whose habitat is far removed from the districts 
where eagle owls nest. 

Despite its retiring disposition and marked predilec- 
tion thus to limit its sphere of action by day to certain 
well-defined localities, its appearance is familiar to 
many owing to the ease with which it is kept in con- 
finement. Im fact there are few large collections of 
living birds where it may not be seen, whilst its great 
size and striking appearance always draw attention to 
it, whether alive in an aviary or stuffed on the shelves 
of a museum. 

Its nocturnal habit—though it is far from being 
entirely a night bird in the wilder regions it inhabits— 
causes its movements to be but seldom seen. Thus, 
I know of a pair which have nested on the Rock of 
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Gibraltar for over thirty years, and though I have 
listened to their strange calls by night hundreds of 
times I have only once seen one of the birds on the 
wing by day during that period. 

To those unversed in the ways of birds, and more 
especially those who are unacquainted with the extra- 
ordinary persistence with which certain species frequent 
the same localities year after year, it may be a surprise 
to learn that in 1775, just one hundred years before I 
first met with the eagle owls at Gibraltar, the Rev. 
John White wrote to his brother, Gilbert White of 
Selborne, to report their presence there. 

In the case of the quest of all wild birds’ nests, 
although at times chance may favour the seeker, it not 
uncommonly happens that years may elapse before the 
most diligent search for a nest is rewarded by success, 
and such was my own case with regard to that of the 
eagle owl. 

So far back as May 1875, when wandering with a 
friend up the watercourse of a gorge in a Spanish 
sierra, a big bird flew out of the heather-grown crags 
about 500 feet above us, and passing overhead dis- 
appeared round the shoulder of the opposite hill. My 
companion cried out ‘‘ Eagle owl over”. Neither he 
nor I had ever in our lives seen one on the wing, but 
the bird was unmistakable. It was naturally a surprise 
to both of us to see a bird which we supposed to be 
nocturnal flying high across country in the brilliant sun- 
shine, but later experiences showed me that this species 
would seem to have even less dislike to flying by day 
than has our own short-eared owl. 

Having seen the bird, the next point was how to find 
itsnest. Here we were hopelessly at fault : year followed 
upon year, and although I repeatedly came across what 
I imagined to be old nests of eagle owls, which un- 
questionably were places they habitually frequented, I 
was never rewarded by a sight of their eggs. In this 
I was not singular, for Colonel Irby has placed it on 
record in his book on the “ Birds of the Straits of 
Gibraltar ” that he was, despite years of diligent search, 
never able to find their nests. Over and again did I 
come across the old birds, generally sitting in some 
shady cavern in a sandstone crag, whence they would 
dash out on my approach and sail away across the 
rock-strewn valley below. Once indeed I nearly suc- 
ceeded in my quest in so far that I found a pair 
had taken possession of a cave which had previously 
been the nesting-station of a Bonelli’s eagle. They 
had cleared out the eagle’s nest, sticks and all, and 
excavated a neat basin in the soft black earth forming 
the floor of the cavern. This depression was about 
1§ inches across and of the form and shape of a 
shallow circular dish. All around its edges was a neat 
frill of whitening bones of rabbits, rats and birds, 
which had obviously once formed part of the ‘‘cast- 
ings” or pellets of fur, feather and bone which all 
owls and other raptorial birds reject the day following 
a meal. But the eagle owl did not lay in this nest 
this year, possibly alarmed at my visit. 

It was not until exactly nineteen years after my first 
sight of one of these fine birds on the wing that I was 

rmitted to accomplish the task I had set before myself. 

was once again in the same sierra as in 1875 (it was 
in April 1894), and I was scrambling along a steep 
hillside amid the dense cistus and high heather when 
an eagle owl skimmed past me carrying something 
and was quickly lost to view over a rocky spur some 
hundreds of yards to my front. As the bird did not 
emerge from the valley it had entered I reckoned it had 
most probably settled somewhere among the crags. 
So following it up I proceeded to examine several low 
cliffs near the summit of the hill which seemed to offer 
likely breeding-stations. It was whilst forcing my 
way through some giant white heath, along a very 
steeply sloping terrace between some big rocks, that 
I had the good luck to flush the eagle ow) almost at my 
feet. In a few moments I had found the mest! It was 
nothing more than a shallow basin in the soft earth at 
the roots of the heath and under the shade of a big 
rock. Save for the steepness of the hillside and the 
difficulty of forcing one’s way through the heather and 
sticky gum cistus it was so placed that literally any- 
body could have reached it. In the nest was a fine 
young owlet in the early ‘‘ down” stage, about a 


week old, also an addled egg. Around the nest were 
many pellets of fur and feather, whilst a freshly killed 
water-vole, the lower portion of a rabbit, a young 
weasel and the remains of a peewit lay close alongside 
the infant, which was about six inches in length. The 
peewit was of peculiar interest, since these birds, 
although extremely abundant in Southern Spain in the 
winter, all depart northwards in March. It must have 
been a late straggler and it assuredly paid the penalty 
for dallying too long in the south. 

My subsequent education in eagle owls and their ways 
may be said to date from this moment. Ten days after 
this I revisited the nest and found the young bird was 
still in the ‘‘ down ” stage, although it had doubled in 
size and had blue quills one inch in length on its wings, 
whence the primary feathers were just showing. A 
week later, judging that the owlet would have emerged 
from the ‘‘ down” stage sufficiently to ensure its sur- 
vival in captivity (for as is well known nearly all raptorial 
birds succumb to cramp if taken when too young), I 
went again to see it. But the nest was empty! After 
a careful search all around I could only find a second 
empty nest almost exactly similar and similarly placed, 
less than twenty yards distant from the first one, and 
likewise a third undoubted resort of eagle owls. It 
was quite clear that the old birds, resenting my intrusion 
in the first instance, had moved their young one toa 
place of safety, and thus it happily escaped me, at 
which I was indeed not at all sorry. I learned, how- 
ever, from this experience that the popular ideas of 
eagle owls usually nesting in stupendous cliffs or in- 
accessible caverns was a myth. Since then! have come 
across and closely watched very many pairs of eagle 
owls and have found numerous nests, many of which 
I have visited, and in very few instances has a nest been in 
a cliff where a rope was a necessity in order to reach it. 
The birds, in fact, look for immunity to the vast extent 
of the wild country they inhabit and to the rough nature 
of the ground. 

The favourite locality for a nest would seem to be on 
a shelf or terrace on the face of a crag, usually some 
ten to fifty feet from the ground, where genista heather 
or cistus grows in profusion and where, on the soft earth 
between the shrubs and the face of the cliff, the earthy 
nest is excavated, sometimes four inches in depth, and the 
eggs deposited. In places where there is but little earth 
the basin is correspondingly shallow, some “nests” 
being little more than a hollow in the rock surrounded 
by ‘‘castings”. Out of those I have visited all save 
one contained two eggs only, the exception being one 
with three eggs. The eggs are pure white and of the 
size of a small fowl’s, smooth and shiny in texture and 
nearly spherical in shape. WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ITALIAN ANTI-CLERICALISM. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—Contemporary France is not the only country 
afflicted with anti-clericalism. In Italy there is a 
virulent but more circumscribed form of the same 
epidemic, the leading symptom of which is an arrogant 
intolerance unequalled since the religious warfare of 
the sixteenth century. In the high-sounding names of 
Free Thought, Progress and Higher Morality, it denies 
all right to those who differ from it to think at all, and 
would burn S. Peter’s and every other church in Italy 
to the ground, and make it a punishable offence for 
any man, woman or child, layman or cleric, to attend 
Divine service, or even to say their prayers in private. 
Caring little or nothing for reasonable reform, it devotes 
its energies to the preaching of subversive and im- 
practicable theories, to the destruction of religious belief, 
and to the glorification of its own heroes, of whom the 
somewhat mythical pantheist, Giordano Bruno, is just 
now the most popular. Hatred of religion in any 
form, rather than of the clergy, is the chief character- 
istic of the Italian anti-clericals, the majority of whom, 
mere University lads and schoolboys under twenty 
years of age, could not repeat the first line of their 
Catechism, but who consider that, since they imagine 
they do not believe in God, they and their paid orators 
and professional leaders are privileged to insult every 
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form of religious belief. If, however, a priest, monk, 
or Catholic layman ventures to denounce their principal 
organ, the ‘‘ Asino”, or their outrageous diatribes at 
the Case del Popolo, they straightway besiege the 
church or lecture-room in which the offending sermon 
or speech has been delivered, block the surrounding 
streets (as they did those near San Carlo in Corso last 
spring), and yell out ribald and revolutionary songs. 

ey break into churches for purposes of sacrilegious 
rowdyism, insult Christian funerals on their way to the 
cemeteries, and assault unoffending clerics. They even 
boast that they have discovered ‘‘a new Trinity, con- 
sisting of Garibaldi, Mazzini and Giordano Bruno, to 
replace the old one of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost ”. 
In a word, they imitate and even exaggerate the deeds 
of their anti-clerical brethren in France, and with the 
‘same unfortunate results. 

The Italian Government never did a worse turn to 
the Monarchy and the internal peace of the country 
than when it encouraged the erection of so many 
superfluous monuments to Victor Emmanuel II., 
Mazzini and Garibaldi in every city, town and village 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
and changed the names of at least three streets in each 
place to the greater honour and glory of this some- 
what incongruous triumvirate ; whereby an incredibly 
large sum of money has been wasted upon exceedingly 
ugly statues and busts, and the revolutionary idea 
kept alive, at a period when Italy stands most in need 
of internal peace in order to develop her great moral 
and physical resources on more judicious lines than 
those traced by unreasonable and excited demagogues. 
The centenary of Garibaldi’s birth has given rise to a 
pretension on the part of the Republicans and anti- 
<lericals to monopolise that hero to the exclusion of all 
other Italians. They, and they only, have the right, 
so they declare, to celebrate the deeds of ‘‘il grande”, 
in whose honour every school boy and girl in Italy is 
to be taxed twenty centimes—a sure way, if ever there 
was one, of diminishing his popularity with the rising 
generation ! 

A propos of this question, it may be remarked that 
whereas the cultus of Giordano Bruno, the latest-found 
hero of Italian democracy, is on the increase, that of 
Victor Emmanuel II. tends to disappear altogether. 
So much so, indeed, that it is now publicly announced 
by the anti-clericals and Socialists that Bruno, il frate 
galantuomo, may yet take the place of il Ré galantuomo, 
and that possibly the national monument to the latter 
in Rome, on which some 45,000,000 sterling have been 
spent, will never be occupied by the colossal effigy of 
the King, but by that of Giordano or some other of the 
numerous demi-gods of the Socialist Olympus. 

Latterly, the anti-clerical and revolutionary party in 
Italy has become distinctly anti-monarchical, and to an 
abhorrence of the Pope and all his works has added an 
equally strong dislike of the King and of the constitu- 
tional form of government framed by Cavour. On 
May 22 last the Italian Parliament was occupied in 
discussing a leading article that had appeared in the 
principal anti-clerical organ of Northern Italy. Com- 
menting upon a visit recently paid by the present King 
to the Boys’ Gymnasium at Venice, the writer reminded 
his Majesty, with unpleasant significance, of the awful 
fate of his father, who was assassinated some few years 
ago on leaving a like institution at Monza. The pro- 
fessional revolutionary wirepullers (who care very little 
whether their followers worship the Madonna or Vishnu 
provided they give them their votes) make use of anti- 
clericalism not only to depopularise religion but the 
Monarchy, in the hope of establishing in its place a 
completely secularised Republic, on the lines of the 
French, in which they and their fellows would, of course, 
hold exclusive office and control of power and finance. 

The actual Italian Cabinet—which very rightly sees 
that the antagonism between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal must sooner or later yield to a more reasonable 
and conciliatory spirit—would no doubt be well pleased 
to avail itself of the presence in the Chair of Peter of 
a Pontiff with a gentler policy than that of the late 
Leo XIII. to establish a modus vivendi alike bene- 
ficial to the Church and the State. Pius X., too, 
is quite ready to make as many concessions to Italy as 
are compatible with the difficult position in which he 


finds himself, and has done so on several recent occa- 
sions. But this is precisely the policy which the 
anti-clericals are determined to defeat. Together with 
their allies, the Socialists, Freemasons, Radicals and 
Anarchists, they are anxious that no such rapproche- 
ment between the Vatican and the Quirinal shall take 
place; being well aware that, by strengthening the 
Monarchy, it would render impossible the formation of 
a secularised Republic, on their cherished model. For 
this reason, if the Government makes the least conces- 
sion to the Church it becomes the object of an hostile 
and often very violent demonstration on the part of the 
Socialistic and anti-clerical bloc. It had been arranged, 
for instance, that the body of Leo XIII., which is still 
in S. Peter’s, should be translated thence with great 
state to his monument in the Lateran. The Vatican, 
so it is said, was willing that the Italian troops 
should line the streets, and the funeral pageant, which 
was to be exceedingly magnificent, was calculated to 
attract an enormous crowd of visitors to Rome. The 
anti-clericals, regardless of the pecuniary advantages 
of the display, would have none of it, and straightway 
threatened to cast the body of the old Pope into the 
Tiber if ever it came amongst them accompanied by 
exceptional pomp. Here is yet another and still more 
recent instance of anti-clerical intolerance. The pre- 
sent Minister of War, at the urgent request of the people 
of Lucca, gave orders for the troops to present arms to 
Cardinal Lorenzelli, the new Archbishop of Lucca, when 
he lately took possession of his see. This simple 
act of official courtesy so excited the wrath of the 
anti-clericals and their allies as to give rise all over Italy 
to demonstrations directed against the Government, 
most of which degenerated into scenes of violence and 
bloodshed ; whilst in the Chamber of Deputies two 
days of valuable time were wasted by a discussion on 
the subject, which ended in the discovery that the 
Cardinal, according to the Law of Guarantees, had a 
perfect right to receive military honours. 

Some further remarks on the development of anti- 
clericalism in Italy I must reserve for another letter. 

Yours, &c., 
RicHarRD Davey. 


THE WINE WAR AND PURE CLARETS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


43, 44 and 47 Finsbury Square, E.C., 
10 July, 1907. 

Sir,—Having been engaged in this country for about 
forty years in the importation and sale on a large scale 
of Bordeaux wines, may I be allowed to direct your 
attention to considerable misapprehension existing and 
want of information on the above subject ? The present 
wine war in the Midi of France does not, as is generally 
supposed, affect the class of clarets sold in this country. 
The wines of the Midi are unsuitable for and never 
exported into this country. They are poor in colour, 
of inferior quality, and are not suitable for keeping in 
bottle for any length of time. But apart from these 
Midi wines, there is in Bordeaux a great glut of pure 
Bordeaux clarets of the better class, and now obtainable 
at prices far below those ruling some years ago. As an 
illustration of the position, you may have observed that 
my firm recently purchased the whole of the 1890 
vintage in bottle (some 13,000 dozen) of Baron 
Rothschild’s Chateau Lafite, the premier Chateau 
wine in the official classification, bearing full brand on 
corks, at a price enabling it to be sold to the British 
consumer at 2gs. 6d. per dozen, less than half the price 
at which not long since wine of this growth and quality 
was sold. Though this is probably the most striking case 
in point, other Chateau clarets of approachingly good 
class can now be obtained at similar moderate prices. 
Chateau wines of any renowned growth can invariably 
be relied upon for purity. They do not, like Ports and 
many Burgundies, require the addition of spirit for the 
retention of the natural saccharine in the wine. It 
would not pay the growers to blend them with anything 
else, apart from which growers of renowned Crus are 
jealous of the reputation of their wines. Thus the 
Rothschilds did not permit the many indifferent vintages 
during the ’eighties to be bottled at the Chateau. The 
public can, as indicated, now easily obtain pure 
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Bordeaux clarets of the best growths at prices no more 
than usually paid for good table wines, and at no more 
than paid for nondescript clarets sold without any 
indication of growth or vintage, or under such generic 
names as ‘‘S. Julien”, ‘‘ Margaux”, &c., which are 
often a mere cover for wines which are neither pure nor 
from Bordeaux. 

The public has the matter largely in its own hands. 
The buying of an article where growth and vintage 
are clearly stated affords substantial security as to 
genuineness. Your obedient servant, 

F. B. EHRMANN, 
Managing Partner of Ehrmann Brothers. 


THE WAYS OF COVENT GARDEN OPERA. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy Review. 
Junior Carlton Club, 9 July. 

Sir,—As we are approaching the end of another 
opera season, I write to your Review in the hope that 
you may not join in the congratulatory chorus of critics 
which at this time always greets the ears of the Covent 
Garden management. While allowing these gentle- 
men their full meed of praise for the good work done 
earlier in the season in the production of the ‘‘ Nibel- 
ungen Ring” and ‘‘ Meistersinger”’, it must be admitted 
that the later weeks of the season have shown a 
lamentable monotony, Puccini’s last three operas and 
three of Verdi’s earlier works being given in endless 
rotation. Of Mozart’s operas not a single example has 
as yet been given except ‘Bastien et Bastienne”, 
written at the age of twelve, and of purely historic 
interest. That the composer of ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” 
and the ‘‘ Flauto Magico” should be represented by 
this childish work is very characteristic of Covent 
Garden methods—though probably we may look for a 
belated and insufficiently rehearsed performance of 
**Don Juan” in the last week of the season. 

Of Gluck’s music-dramas not one single example— 
though the successful revivals of ‘‘ Orfeo” with Ravogli 
and of ‘‘Armide” last year seemed to show that the 
public are not averse from better fare than that usually 
provided for them in the grand opera season. It is 
also characteristic of Covent Garden that while 
** Rigoletto” and ‘‘ Traviata” are repeated ad nauseam, 
Verdi’s two greatest works, ‘‘ Otello” and ‘‘ Falstaff” 
are entirely neglected. One is almost tempted to wish 
that Signor Puccini would write another opera, in 
order that the eternal ‘‘Bohéme” and ‘‘ Butterfly” 
might be given arest. I am aware that the reply will 
be that the boxholders pay the piper—and naturally 
prefer to call the tune—but it remains to be proved 
whether there is such an insatiable demand on their 

art for half a dozen works of ephemeral musical 
importance to the exclusion of the entire classical 
répertoire. It is at least open to question whether the 
lack of musical taste may not be more justly attributed 
to the management than to the subscribers. 

Apologising for trespassing so far on your space, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Music-Lover. 
|We heartily endorse our correspondent’s protest. 
He need not fear our joining in a chorus of praise of 
Covent Garden management. When it becomes a 
little more courteous, we may have something more to 
say about its ideas of art.—Ep. S.R.| 


S. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
4 Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 
9 July, 1907. 
Sirn—Every summer, for very many years, we have 
been enabled to send large numbers of poor men, 
women and children for a fortnight’s stay at our 
Seaside Holiday Homes; besides which we arrange 
several one-day excursions for large numbers of little 
children whom we cannot afford to send to our Homes. 
Owing to the various claims made upon our resources 
we are urgently in need of financial assistance to carry 
out this year’s programme. 
Will you kindly permit me to appeal to the readers of 
the Saturpay Review to come to our aid ? 
Yours very faithfully, 
Ws. Wueatcey, Superintendent 


REVIEWS. 
HISTORY AND CONVENTION. 


In THREE Parts. 


Ill. 


‘The Colonies under the House of Hanover.” By J. A. 
Doyle. London: Longmans, Green. 1907. 14s. net. 


M® DOYLE’S chapter on the ‘‘ Economical Pro- 
gress” of the colonies is, in the main, well 
done, but again the historical student has to complain 
of the perfunctory manner in which he has treated 


Virginia’s part in ‘‘ securing a foot-hold in the west.” 


The persistent efforts of the Virginian colonists to extend 
their western frontier, plant new settlements in that 
region, and thereby secure an outlet for trade in that 
direction, is, of course, a matter of prime importance in 
the history of the colony, yet such first-hand authorities 
as the ‘Early Westward Movement of Virginia” 
(1722-1734), as shown by the Proceedings of the 
Colonial Council (edited and annotated by Charles E. 
Kemper), ‘‘The Moravian Diaries of Travels through 
Virginia ” (1747-1753) (edited by Hincke and Kemper), 
and ** The Proceedings of the Virginia Committee of 
Correspondence ” (1759-1767), all seem to have been 
ignored by our author, though easily accessible in the 
pages of the ‘‘ Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography ” (vols. xi., xii., xiii. and xiv.). 

One or two minor points as to his Virginian geo- 
graphy: he tells us (p. 203) that ‘‘the difficulty of 
communication in Virginia is illustrated by the various 
excuses given by sheriffs’ officers for failing to serve 
writs. ‘No road’, ‘excess of weather’, ‘because the 
defendant’s horse was faster than mine’, ‘because the 
defendant got into deep water out of my reach’, are 
among the difficulties alleged.” 

The reference he gives for this statement is ‘‘ The 
Magazine of American History” (title incorrectly given 
by him), xii. 548. If he had carefully observed the 
reference given there he would have seen that these 
‘excuses’ are taken from Peyton’s ‘‘ History of 
Augusta County,” and he ought to know that at that 
time Augusta County was on the frontier and one of 
the wildest and most thinly settled parts of the colony. 
Again (p. 408), ‘‘In 1714 Spotswood established a 
settlement of German miners in the Tuscarora county”. 
There was never a ‘‘ Tuscarora county” in Virginia, 
and if “county” be a misprint for ‘‘ country” (as may 
possibly be the case, for the book is pitted with mis- 
prints), he is still in error. The Tuscarora country, as his 
**Spotswood’s Letters” will tell him (i. 167), was 
‘‘within the bounds of Carolina”, and though, at 
Spotswood’s instance, the Tuscaroras moved up tem- 
porarily to the borders of Virginia, which they had 
agreed by treaty to guard against the incursions of 
other tribes, they broke faith with him and speedily 
returned to their old haunts. 

Mr. Doyle justly admires Spotswood, and in his 
narrative very wisely makes abundant use of his 
letters, yet he makes an odd mistake about him. 
On p. 52, in describing the visit of Colonel William 
Byrd of Westover to the whilom governor at ‘‘ Ger- 
manna,” he says, ‘‘ Spotswood had been Governor of 
Jamaica, and his account of the relations between Spain 
and England in the West Indies is of real historical 
value”. Now, Spotswood had never been Governor of 
Jamaica, and no one should know this better than Mr. 
Doyle, who, some years ago, wrote a capital sketch of 
Spotswood for the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography”, 
in which he makes no mention of this supposed fact, 
now stated with assurance. The explanation seemingly 
is that Mr. Doyle, since he wrote that sketch, has come 
upon “ The Writings of Colonel William Byrd of West- 
over in Virginia, Esquire” (edited by J. S. Bassett, in 
superb format), a book which, we infer from a foot-note 
in our author’s first volume (though we may be mistaken), 
he knew, until recently, only at second-hand, through 
Professor Coit Tyler’s ‘‘ History of American Literature 
during the Colonial Time”, though Byrd’s ‘‘ Writings ” 
were first published in 1841 and again in 1866. 
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If Mr. Doyle will turn again to Byrd’s ‘‘ A Progress 
‘to the Mines” (which he has evidently read with keen 
enjoyment) he will find that he has, on this point, mis- 
read his author. What Spotswood told Byrd was 
that ‘‘ some of the Ministry, being tired out with the 
Clamours of the Merchants, declared their Opinion for 
War, and while they entertained those sentiments they 
pitch’d upon him, Colo Spotswood, to be Governor of 
Jamaica. But the Courage of these worthy Patriots 
soon cool'd. . .. When the Scheme was drop’t, his 
Government of Jamaica was drop’t at the same time” 
—i.e. when the temper of the Ministry changed, the 
conditional offer fell through. Byrd’s meaning is per- 
fectly plain and in accordance with the known facts. 

The author gives us a very graphic and delightful 
sketch of Byrd, but mars it by his persistent fling at the 
Virginian planter. ‘‘ There is another side to Byrd’s 
character”, he says, ‘‘ without which he could hardly 
have been a type of his class. With all his high mental 
training and value for cutward graces and refinement, 
there is in him a certain touch of boisterous indecency.” 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! ‘‘ Colonel 
William Byrd of Westover in Virginia, Esquire”, the 
accomplished courtier and scholar, yet keen man of 
affairs, brimming over with delicate wit and arch 
humour, courtly in manners and irresistibly attractive 
by reason of his shrewd practical sense and unfailing 
gaiety of disposition—why, one never thinks of 
boisterousness” or ‘‘ indecency” in connexion with 
him! Of course, there is here and there the note of 
coarseness in his letters and in his narrative, but that 
is the note of his time in England as in Virginia—the 
note of Fielding and Smollett and Defoe—and no more 
typical of the ‘‘ rural” Virginian planter than of the 
‘“‘urban”’ man of letters in London—not a volume, if 
you like, for a Clapham drawing-room table or a 
‘* Polite Seminary for Females” in Bayswater, but a 
thoroughly virile and delightful book, ‘‘full of high 
spirits and the zest of open-air life ”’. 

Professor Coit Tyler, to whom Mr. Doyle is so con- 
stantly indebted, and who knows his Byrd well, says 
truly enough of the writings of the witty Virginian, 
‘‘they are full of merriment ; nearly every sentence has 
some jovial touch ; and pervading all is the perfect and 
ungrained gentlemanliness of the writer”. One might 
as well object to ‘‘a certain touch” of ‘‘solemn in- 
dency” in the Old Testament. 

Allusion having been made to Mr. Doyle's misreading 
his Byrd text, two other instances may here be noted of 
his careless reading of authority cited, though of no 
special moment. Quoting from the “ Journal of John 
Fontaine ” (which on p, 31 he incorrectly cites as the 
“* Diary of Peter Fontaine’’), our author makes Fontaine 
say (p. 33), ‘‘that the roads of New York were so bad 
that there were not two coaches in the whole colony”. 
What Fontaine does say is, ‘‘ There are du¢ ¢wo coaches 
belonging to this province” &c. Again, citing Fontaine, 
he says (p. 202), ‘‘In Virginia Hampton was the chief 
seaport and is described as having a hundred poor 
houses”. But Hampton, it may be incidentally noted, 
had ceased to be the chief seaport long before the 
middle of the century, and Fontaine says, ‘‘ The town 
contains one hundred houses, but few of them of any 
note’’, which is not at allthe same thing. Trifling, ’tis 
true, but as old Bardo hath it in ‘‘ Romola”’, ‘‘ Accuracy 
is the soul of scholarship”. At times, Mr. Doyle’s 
confession of ignorance is so artless and ingenuous as 
not only to disarm criticism but to excite in the reader 
a feeling of respect—not for the ignorance, of course, 
but for the confession. 

At the very beginning (p. 6) of this bulky volume, 
quoting fromthe diary of Timothy Walker of Concord, 
New Hampshire, wherein that worthy farmer-divine 
intersperses the record of his ministerial labours and 
agricultural operations with such tragic entries con- 
cerning his little flock as ‘‘ Richard Blanchard scalped”, 
‘* Bishop captured by the Indians”, ‘‘ John Bradley and 
als were killed by the Indians”, Mr. Doyle appends to 
the last entry this naive foot-note, ‘‘I am at a loss to 
know what ‘and als’ stands for”! If Mr. Doyle will 
look into any old volume of law reports or ‘‘ cases” of 
a century ago, he will find it on well nigh every page 
instead of et alii”. 

Again (p. 313) the author quotes a Minute of the 


Boston ‘‘ Selectmen” in regard to compelling the free 
negroes of the town (previously exempt) to do their 
share of the public work on Boston Neck, The negroes 
were ordered to attend the Selectmen, ‘‘and ” (so the 
Minute reads) ‘‘on this day the following negroes 
attended: Bristol Jeffries, who will do what work he 
is ordered to do; Pompey Blackman, who agrees to 
pay half a dollar per day for so many days as he shall 
be ordered ; Leicester Black, do.; Dick Tynge to pay 
half a dollar as above”. Whereupon Mr. Doyle 
gravely remarks, ‘‘To pay must mean to be paid”. 
Not at all. The expression is common in records. 
The meaning is simply that Pompey Blackman and his 
dusky fellows agreed to pay the amount opposite their 
respective names for continued exemption from the 
work they were ordered to do. As has been hinted, 
the book swarms with misprints and errors in citation, 
and is disfigured by a number of slips. ‘‘ Meade” 
appears as ‘‘ Mead”, ‘‘ Hening” as ‘‘ Heming”, 
‘* Ingle” as ‘‘Inglis’’, ‘‘ Makemie” as ‘‘ Mackemie”, 
and so on. The errors in citing volume and page of 
authorities quoted are too numerous for our space. 
Other slips there are, for many of which Mr. Doyle is 
no doubt not responsible, but this cannot be true of all. 
It is true, as stated before, that they are not in them- 
selves of grave import, yet, all the same, they are 
irritating to exact students, and in quite a number of 
instances must prove confusing to the general reader 
who knows little of the time. 

Noteworthy is the confusion as to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries: on p. 267 (seventh line) 
‘‘eighteenth” is printed for ‘‘seventeenth’’, and on 
p- 274 (ninth line) ‘‘ seventeenth” for ‘‘ eighteenth”. 
Equally noticeable is the confusion as to North and 
South Carolina. The latter is Mr. Doyle’s pet colony 
(as it is the patriotic McCrady’s)—a people of extra- 
ordinary culture, public spirit and refinement—while 
there is no denunciatory epithet too violent for the 
former—‘“ semi-barbarous”’, ‘‘ thriftless’’, ‘‘ dishonest”’, 
a land of ‘‘dull, unreceptive barbarism”, where 
‘‘robbery and murder were common”. After all this 
invective, and much more of a like kind scattered over 
these pages, it is rather startling to the average reader 
to come upon this sentence (p. 91): ‘‘ Everything tends 
to show that the general standard of intelligence and 
public spirit was far higher in North than in South 
Carolina” ! 

Again one reads (p. 408): ‘‘ After the Forty-five a 
body of Jacobite refugees, Flora Macdonald and her 
family among them, took refuge in South Carolina”. 
Flora Macdonald settled in North and not in South 
Carolina, and, perhaps, Mr. Doyle knows the fact as 
well as any of us. 

One or two more instances and the ungracious task 
is done of pointing out slips, which must be even more 
annoying to a scholar of Mr. Doyle’s intelligence than 
they can be to the most exacting reviewer. In his very 
interesting chapter on the ‘‘ Colonization of Georgia” 
(which is, however, open to grave criticism on more 
than one point), the author undertakes to describe John 
Wesley's courtship of the sprightly damsel who nursed 
through an illness the young missionary who had left 
Oxford with her “‘ ineffable charm ” to save souls in the 
wilds of America, demurely consulting him, as their 
intimacy increased, as to the sort of frock he liked best 
to see her in and coyly yielding to his unromantic 
advice ‘‘to sup earlier and not immediately before she 
went to bed”. It was this indiscreet episode that drove 
Wesley from Georgia, and Mr. Doyle does well to 
describe it at some length. But even after such an 
‘‘engagement” as this, no one likes his or her name 
to be ‘‘ spelled wrong in the Gazette”. This coquettish 
paragon of the back-woods appears in Mr. Doyle’s 
narrative as ‘‘ Sophia Hopkins ’’, whereas her real name 
was ‘‘ Sophia Christiana Hopkey”. Again (on p. 523) 
in the chapter on the ‘‘ Conquest of Canada”, as Mr. 
Doyle’s reading-title shows, ‘‘the proposal for an 
attack on Annapolis” should read ‘‘ the proposal for an 
attack on Loutsburg’’. 

Mr. Doyle’s style is pleasing in the main and often 
spirited and graphic—far more so than that of the usual 
chronicler of colonial annals. But there are slips here 
and there that acutely need correction, and if ‘‘ aide-de- 
camps” is recognised at All Souls’ as the proper plural 
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of ‘‘ aide-de-camp”’, one can only say with the Ameri- | 
cans, ‘‘ that’s a new one on us”. 

We have paid Mr. Doyle the compliment of reading 
his book carefully and of criticising frankly what we 
count its weakest point—the author’s acceptation and 
maintenance of a convention as to the oldest of the 
American colonies that is essentially untrue. Other 
grave errors there are in Mr. Doyle’s treatment of 
slavery as it existed in Virginia in the eighteenth 
century, and of the religious condition of the colony. 
Of the minor errors, after all is said, the wonder is, 
perhaps, that in so voluminous a work there are not 
more. No fair-minded critic can be insensible to Mr. 
Doyle's pleasing presentation of much important matter 
that few would ever have had the courage to wade 
through if chronicled by a mere dryasdust or even set 
down by a less skilful hand. The five volumes of his 
‘English in America” constitute a most valuable 
addition to our historical literature, but he can make 
them still more valuable by a strict and impartial revi- 
sion, and by making use of authorities that seem to 
have escaped him. To instance, he must re-write 
entirely his ‘‘ Appendix E”’ (in his first volume) relating 
to Captain John Smith, to which he complacently refers 
the reader (p. 290 of the present volume) in making his 
slur on the narratives of that great hero. Let him read 
his Bruce and Poindexter and Fiske and Henry and 
Tyler, and he will see that, as a weapon of attack, his 
‘Appendix E” is as antiquated as an arquebuse of 
Smith’s time. Finally—minora paullo canamus !— 
when he does this, let us trust that he will employ some 
expert to give us a serviceable index to each volume. 
The present ones are all wretchedly inadequate. 


A TALE OF TAPESTRY. 


‘‘A History of Tapestry from the Earliest Times until 
the Present Day.” By W. G. Thomson, Examiner 
in Art. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1907. 
£2 2s. 


[s student who knows nothing about the history of 
tapestry should know a great deal after being 
carried down this broad stream of technical explanation, 
history, description, appreciation and information of 
every kind. If there are no gleams and flashes of brilliant 
synthesis, there is plenty of personal insight, and the 
author has the inestimable advantage of being an artist, 
trained to see, to differentiate certain distinct qualities 
and to use a definite vocabulary when describing them. 
Some of the information supplied in these first chapters 
(whether borrowed as it stands or due to the pen of the 
writer) is indeed of the naively superfluous kind. One 
does not exactly expect or ask of a History of Tapestry 
written in 1907 a longish mention of the irruption of 
o Barbarians into Italy or of the Mohammedans into 
gypt. 

The general account of the spirit and social conditions 
of the Middle Ages is moreover vague and unsatis- 
factory. One recognises the brilliant looseness—in this 
case dulled by transmission into indifferent English— 
of certain French writers, who show themselves to be 
excellent authorities and sober, straightforward writers 
as soon as they have got through the Forest Perilous 
of the introductory chapters and set to work in their 
own special field of research and elucidation. Of our 
writer, too, it is characteristic that he clean forgets to 
bid us pause and survey with him the spirit of the 
Renaissance—or Renascence—or Re-awakening. We 
are only too glad to accept in lieu of this a simple 
workmanlike statement of the change in style which 
took place about 1515, due to the execution by the 
master-weavers of Brussels of Raphael's cartoons. 


Note also the writer's discriminating mention of the 
difficulties experienced by the Flemish weavers in 
rendering these cartoons—the work of an artist who 
knew nothing and cared less about the old superb 
artistic traditions of these master craftsmen. Also of | 
the old Flemish feeling lingering in the landscape, | 
foliage, and accessories—this circumstance which has | 
puzzled so many tiros when the first period sets in of | 
co-ordinating and classifying their delightful general 
impressions. There are other instances of these helpful | 


! discriminations scattered through the book, but not 


as many as one would wish. We cannot all, even if 
we love tapestry dearly, know as much about it as 
Mr. Thomson, who is evidently an expert with a solid 
backing of real erudition and the inestimable advan- 
tage, pointed out before, of artistic training, and we 
naturally expect him to impart some of this expert 
knowledge, without taking anything for granted. 
Foreign experts would cheerfully have dispensed with 
the long, careful catalogue descriptions of the composi- 
tion of some of the South Kensington pieces, rendered 
unnecessary by the reproductions accompanying them, if 
they had been given, instead, a few of Mr. Thomson’s 
most important reasons for, let us say, assigning an 
undocumented piece of tapestry, met with in a foreign 
collection with an obviously incorrect attribution, to one 
of the English factories that he knows so well. This 
is the kind of information that one has a right to 
expect from a book like this. But the fact is that 
Mr. Thomson has the defects of his qualities. All 
artist-writers on art should be cordially welcomed, as 
they possess, after all, the most important qualifications 
for writing about art, even if they do not happen to be 
Lionardos or Fromentins: knowledge at first hand of 
art in one of its forms—the peculiar training of the 
eye given by the practice in rendering. 

But they must condescend to learn at least the rudi- 
ments of the writer’s craft. We do not mean style. 
Many of them are masters of a prose style full of quality 
and distinction—we can iastance the German Klinger, 
the American La Farge, the great Romanticist 
Delacroix. Even lesser men, when they write at all, 
often write in a style of their own full of expressiveness 
and directness. But they generally scorn the art of 
composing a book as they would compose a canvas. 
They set to work, as it were, on a roll of canvas of 
indeterminate length and go on painting (or writing) 
till they come to the end of their roll, or the publisher- 
editor slips in with his veto. Of composition there is 
none. Lines are blurred and confused, or trail off 
weakly or come to an abrupt end ; masses are unevenly 
distributed ; the point of vision shifts round wildly, in 
the most perplexing way, or is indicated with the 
greatest decision, only to be instantly abandoned. It 
would be instructive to witness the havoc made of 
a composition of this kind if submitted officially to an 
Examiner in Art. 

It is, pari passu, the business of the critic writing for 
the general public to insist on the observance of a 
certain standard ; especially as the remedy is a simple 
one. No master can teach the art of composing a book 
like a Fromentin—nor cure a lame sonnet. But books 
are not merely works of art; they are also vehicles 
to convey information, and any teacher of English 
composition, consulted with a certain willingness to 
take his hints, could point out faults of syntax, contra- 
dictory statements, defective arrangement, lack of 
continuity (the besetting sin of these dilettante writers), 
information withheld which one had been confidently 
led to expect. 

It is impossible not to grumble especially at the infor- 
mation withheld by Mr. Thomson, who has evidently 
spent many happy hours in collecting his material, and: 
been rewarded by discoveries of great value and 
interest, especially with regard to the history of English 
tapestries, and the history of tapestry in England. 

The chapters referring to the English manufactures, 
the two extremely important inventories wisely included 
by Mr. Thomson, the inventory taken after the death 
of Henry VIII. and the inventory of the Royal Collec- 
tion of Tapestries sold in 1649-1653: all this English 
material, most of it inédit, must be laid stress on, as it 
will make the book indispensable to all foreign col-. 
lectors and amateurs. he English student who 
plunges into this fascinating subject for the first time 
will, also, find a fair and discriminating presentment of 
the main facts of the history of tapestry ; there is, for 


_ instance, a good account of the interesting technique of 


the Coptic weavers and of the recent finds in Egypt that 
have revolutionised the early history of tapestry, and 
a very good description of the incomparable set of 
glorious medizval hangings representing the Apo-- 
calypse' now preserved in the Cathedral of Angers,. 
originally woven for the hall in the Castle of the Counts. 
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of Anjou. In descriptions and personal appreciations 
like these Mr. Thomson is at his best, and there should 
have been more of them. 

The illustrations are on the whole satisfactory ; there 
is plenty of them, and many of these are colour prints, 
very good of their kind, reproducing Mr. Thomson’s 
own fine and careful water-colour drawings of tapestries 
Victoria and Albert Museum or at Hardwicke 

all. 


ORIENTAL RELIGION. 
“ Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental 
Religion.” By J. G. Frazer. London: Macmillan. 
1906. 10s. net. 


R. FRAZER’S pen has not lost its cunning. In 
this book he has given us a valuable and most 
interesting series of ‘‘ studies” in one of the by-paths 
of ancient religion. He is always clear, notwithstand- 
ing the immense mass of folk-lorist facts and mytho- 
logical details which, as usual, he has brought together 
and marshalled in order like soldiers in a regiment. 
We are never at a loss to know what he means or what 
are the conclusions to which he would lead us. He is, 
too, as ingenious as ever, collecting and combining 
facts of the most heterogeneous character from all parts 
of the world in support of his views, and not in- 
frequently surprising us by making apparently hostile 
or indifferent witnesses give evidence on his own 
behalf. 

In his new work, however, he no longer moves on 
familiar ground. He has quitted Europe for the East, 
which is evidently known to him only at second-hand. 
As long as he is dealing with classical authorities his 
tread is as firm as ever, but when he passes from the 
writers of Greece or Rome to the evidence of oriental 
archeology, the want of a first-hand knowledge of 
the subject becomes evident. He has done what he 
could to consult the latest and best authorities on 
oriental matters, but we miss an examination of the 
sources themselves; authorities who ought to have 
been consulted are sometimes overlooked, and where 
experts differ he is naturally unable to decide between 
them. This want of a first-hand acquaintance with 
oriental archeology has now and then led him into 
actual errors of fact, as for example when he turns the 
Hittite symbol of the sacred dagger at Boghaz Keui 
into a ‘‘lion-god” whose ‘‘ mystery” he thereupon 
proceeds to unfold. But such errors, it must be 
allowed, are rare, and in no way detract from the value 
of a book which is largely dependent on the evidence of 
the classical writers rather than on that of monumental 
research. The orientalist will learn as much from it as 
the folk-lorist or the student of religion. 

The volume is divided into three books, of which the 
first two are the most important. Adonis is the sub- 
ject of the first, Attis of the second. But Adonis and 
Attis are but the same god under different forms, 
Adonis being the Hellenised Semitic title of a deity who 
was known as Sandan in Cilicia and Attis in Phrygia. 
That Adonis represented the growth and decay of 
vegetation seems to admit of little question, and his 
death and resurrection typified to his worshippers in 
Canaan the fading of the plants and flowers of spring 
under the fierce heats of a Syrian summer and their 
re-birth under the autumn rains. The so-called 
‘gardens of Adonis”—pots filled with earth and 
flowers or wheat which shot up quickly and as quickly 
died away—hardly allow of any other explanation, and 
Dr. Frazer quotes parallels to them in India and else- 
where. He may also be right in believing that before 
being thus an emblem of the decay and revival of 
vegetation in general, the Syrian Adonis had been a 
corn-spirit and possibly at a still earlier date a spirit of 
wild fruits. 

The Syrian god is accordingly an illustration of the 
theory which Dr. Frazer's book has been written to 
maintain, and which is stated clearly and succinctly in 
its first pages. The changes of the seasons, he tells us, 
with the corresponding growth and decay of vegetation, 
were regarded by primitive man as ‘‘the birth and 
death of living creatures” and “effects of the waxing 
or waning strength of divine beings, who were born 


and died, who married and begot children, on the 
pattern of human life ”. 

It does not follow, however, that because the Syrian 
Adonis is an apt illustration of the theory, the deities 
with whom he was identified among the other peoples 
of the ancient civilised East were so too. Like other 
students of folk-lore, Dr. Frazer is too much inclined 
to assume that a custom or belief implies the same 
thing at all times and in all places. Adonis is the 
Tammuz of Babylonia, but because Adonis took upon 
himself the attributes of a corn-spirit when he passed 
to Canaan, we cannot argue that he had been a corn- 
spirit in his original Babylonian home. The rites of 
mourning connected with him there may have had a 
different origin from that which they had in Syria, and 
the adoption of his worship in Syria may have been due 
to the similarity of the rites in the two countries in 
historical times. At all events there is nothing in 
Babylonian literature to support the view that Tammuz 
had once been a corn-god, unless it be his name, which 
means ‘‘ the son of life” —not ‘‘ true son” as given by 
Dr. Frazer, who also adopts the questionable identifica- 
tion of the god with a ‘‘ Tammuz of the Deep”. It is 
true that Dr. Frazer quotes the story of his having been 
ground te death in a mill; but the story is late 
Ssabian, not Babylonian, and has come down to us on 
the authority of an Arabic writer of the tenth century, 
Abu Sayyid Wahb ibn Ibrahim. As regards Babylonia 
and Babylonian conceptions of the god the story proves 
nothing. 

The same objection may also be urged against the 
application of Dr. Frazer’s key to explain the original 
character of the Phrygian Attis with whom in the later 
historical age Adonis had become to a large extent 
identical. Attis, however, unlike Tammuz, was really 
connected with the worship of trees, and, as Sir W. M. 
Ramsay has pointed out, the religion of Asia Minor 
was intimately associated with the practice of agri- 
culture. The Asianic mother-goddess, in fact, was the 
earth itself, and her son would naturally be the vege- 
tation that sprang from the soil. 

But it is different with the Egyptian Osiris, to whom 
the third book of Dr. Frazer’s volume is devoted. He, 
too, was a god who had died, and whom his followers 
believed would rise again like themselves, and in the 
classical age he was identified at Byblos with the Syrian 
Adonis. Of this identification, however, there is no 
trace in the pre-classical epoch, and considering the 
close relations that existed between Byblos and Egypt 
from the period of the eighteenth dynasty onwards it 
was only natural that two gods who were worshipped 
with similar rites should in course of time have 
coalesced. But the coalescence does not mean that 
they had the same origin in the prehistoric age of 
oriental religion. 

There is one fact, indeed, which Dr. Frazer might 
have quoted in support of his theory, but which seems 
to have escaped him. In more than one tomb of the 
eighteenth dynasty a figure of Osiris has been found, 
formed of mould and sown with wheat, which sym- 
bolised the resurrection to the orthodox Egyptian of 
the day. It was, however, merely the learned symbolism 
of an age which had already elaborated a philosophy 
of religion, and proves nothing more in regard to the 
original nature of the god than a well-known passage 
in S. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. It simply 
embodies the same idea as is expressed by the Apostle, 
and is no survival of an ancient belief. The ‘‘ bed of 
Osiris”, as it was called, was aa invention of the age 
of the eighteenth dynasty, not a survival from the 
past, and so far as we know it was even in that age 
confined to royal tombs. The fact illustrates the danger 
of discovering in usages of the historic age survivals 
from a past period of barbarism. 

Against Dr. Frazer’s explanation of Osiris as a corn- 
spirit stands the fact that he is one of the very few 
Egyptian deities who were represented in human form. 
He is thus one of the few divinities who show no ex- 
ternal traces of fetichism. It is even doubtful whether 
he was of indigenous or foreign origin, and until this 
question is settled it is useless to speculate as to what 
he originally was. In passing to the valley of the Nile 
he could easily have assumed attributes which were 
entirely alien from his primitive nature. The Norwegian 
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tradition of Halfdan the Black quoted by Dr. Frazer 
shows how impossible it is to argue from a mere 
custom to the nature of the being of whom the custom 
is told. 

Professor Flinders Petrie’s suggestion, that in the 
prehistoric age of Egypt the priest-king was put to 
death at stated intervals and so became one with Osiris 
the king of the dead, is naturally welcomed by the 
author of the ‘‘Golden Bough”. That the king per- 
sonated Osiris seems certain; the ivory tablets of the 
first dynasty indicate as much. The same personation 
of the god recurs elsewhere: in Asia Minor the high- 
priest of Attis bore the name of the god and wore his 
dress, though whether this was also the case in Syria 
and Cyprus, as Dr. Frazer supposes, is doubtful. At 
all events, there are no proofs of it. The titles of 
‘*lord” and the like had as little religious signification 
as they have in English, and names like Hadad and 
Baal do not imply any identification of the bearer of 
them with a god, but are merely abbreviations. The 
Semitic kings of early Babylonia were, it is true, deified, 
but the deification did not bring with it any identifica- 
tion of the king with a particular divinity. It was 
similar to the deification of the Roman emperors. In 
the later days, when the kings of Babylon became the 
adopted sons of Bel-Merodach, they had ceased to be 
themselves gods. 

Nor is there any trace in Babylonia of the immolation 
of the priest-king by fire or otherwise. That some such 
custom may once have existed in Asia Minor, however, 
is made probable by Dr. Frazer, and his chapters on 
Sandan of Cilicia and Sardanapalus of Tarsus are 
among the most ingenious and interesting in his 
book. His association of the burning of the god with 
the volcanic regions of Cappadocia and Lydia as well 
as with the Asianic worship of mephitic vapours 
and hot springs is a masterpiece of learned combina- 
tion. It is not clear, however, whether ‘‘the Baal 
of Tarsus” should be separated from Sandan, the 
Cilician Herakles, and Sir W. M. Ramsay’s view that 
they both represent the same god under different 
aspects is the more probable. At any rate the god of 
Ibreez, whom Dr. Frazer identifies with the Baal of 
Tarsus, has the same name in the hieroglyphic text 
accompanying his image as the god with the thunder- 
bolt who on a Hittite monument now at Berlin is 
depicted in the same dress as Sandan and identified 
with the Semitic Hadad. It must also be remembered 
‘that, according to Nonnus, the Cilician Sandan bore 
tthe name of Morrheus, which is evidently the Hittite 
Mur found in the name of the Hittite king Mur-sila 
cand elsewhere. Mur was borrowed from the Assyrian 
Muru, the name under which Hadad was known in the 
West, and is perhaps an abbreviated form of Amurru, 
“the Amorite god”, a common Babylonian title of 
Hadad. 

But these are small details which have no bearing on 
the main argument of Dr. Frazer's book. Whether we 
agree with his conclusions or not, the work is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of ancient oriental 
religions and will have to be reckoned with in all future 
researches into the subject. The French lucidity of 
treatment, the full and excellent index, and the attrac- 
‘tive style, make it singularly easy to read and under- 
stand. And the mass of material collected and 
co-ordinated in it will be a mine for other investigators 
‘to quarry. In some passages, more especially in the 
descriptions of scenery, the language rises to an 
oratorical height rarely met with in scientific books. 


NOVELS. 


“* Alice-for-Short.” By William de Morgan. London: 
Heinemann. 1907. 6s. 

It is not often that one is enabled to feel the pulse of 
another time, of a time but just past, yet in its temper 
and processes immeasurably removed from our own. 
We cannot fully realise the duller beat of it in the 
novels of its own period, because we read those, all of 
them that remain readable, in childhood, while we 
were still unconscious that periods had pulses, and now 
familiarity makes the impression of such things im- 
\possible. But in ‘‘ Alice-for-Short” we have a long 
<oncentrated dose of the early Victorian atmosphere. 


It may be possible to those who breathed it in their 
youth to grope their way with profit through close on 
six hundred pages of this substantial air, but the rest 
are likely to find suffocation in its leisured density. 
The very title is symptomatic ; ‘‘ Alice-for-Short ” being 
not only a characteristic expression of humour, but by 
its persistent use in place of the plain name lending 
assistance to the sense of contented tumidity. Mr. 
Jeffery Saunders Jerrythought, who makes acquaint- 
ance with Alice in the opening chapter—a little girl 
with a broken beer-jug—christens her ‘‘ Miss Extensive 
Basement with Cellarage ”, and one is at first inclined 
to welcome ‘‘ Alice-for-Short”’ as a refuge from the 
ponderosity of a humour which the author seems to 
find congenial, but one grows very tired of the abbrevia- 
tion, such as it is, before the long-protracted end is 
reached and it has been used for the last time in 
an offer of marriage. The book is indeed an excelé 
lent example of the manner without the matter 
of Mr. Thackeray. Here are all the faults in method 
in spite of which he was great. Here, somewhat 
exaggerated indeed, is the aggravating showman’s 
manner, which describes in an aside the scene which is 
to follow, for the most part with a complete indifference 
to style and a shameless confusion of tenses ; here, the 
prolixity, the sentimentality, the perpetual tinkling of 
the puppets’ wires. In the old days these things 
offended no one; they were as much of the accepted 
requirement as stage indications in Elizabethan drama. 
But to the generation which has outgrown them, which 
has become used to a closer texture in its literature and. 
a more conscious dignity, this homely air of being in 
its shirt-sleeves yet unashamed is not likely to appeal ; 
and readers, unless blessed with patience and illimitable 
leisure, will probably miss the genial humanity of the 
author, his appreciative reading of character, and his 
gift, occasionally, of putting a situation or a reflection 
into the right simple words. 


“*The Countess of Maybury ‘ Between You and I’.” 
By W. B. Maxwell. London: Methuen. 1907. 6s. 
These sketches are in an amusing vein of caricature, 
though the Countess in a confidential mood is not 
much like anything in real life. The vagaries of her 
daughters and her younger son afford much material 
for maternal outpourings to her friends, and though 
their proceedings are rather too farcical to be plausible 
the author, perhaps conscious that his touch is not light 
enough for real comedy, has strung the extravagant 
episodes together with some humour. Nothing of much 
importance happens, but the various members of the 
family are given distinct individualities. We gather 
that Lady Maybury has been recalled from the oblivion 
into which she fell on her début by the success of her 
younger sister ‘‘ Vivien”. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘New and Old Letters to Dead Authors.” By Andrew Lang. 
Pocket Edition. London: Longmans. 1907. 2s. net. 

Several of Mr. Lang’s letters to dead authors are so good 
that we do not wonder the collection as a whole has won high 
praise from readers of taste and knowledge. His rhymed letter 
to Byron, with its deft opening—“ My Lord (Do you remember 
Mr. Leigh Hunt enraged you once by writing My Dear 
Byron ?)”, is good all through ; whilst one or two of the 
letters to Roman and Greek writers are excellent, and the 
letter to Izaak Walton is quite one of the best bits of writing 
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that Waltoniana include. But we have wondered how he 
ventured ever to put his name to such a thing as the letter to 
Shelley. One cannot admire its unhappy attempts at playfulness, 
such as “Sir,—In your lifetime on earth you were not more 
than commonly curious as to what was said by ‘the herd of 
mankind’, if I may quote your own phrase”. Mr. Lang is 
very contemptuous about the feeble “commentators, bio- 
graphers, anecdotists and others of the tribe” who have been 
attracted round Shelley’s work and life ; but it is not easy to 
recall any of them who have written more unnecessarily than 
he writes himself in this “open letter”. Mr. Lang’s touch 
does not suit the subject of Shelley at all. He is out of his 
element. Shelley cannot successfully be tackled for the pur- 
poses of daily journalism. Jane Austen seems a much likelier 
subject for Mr. Lang’s light pen, but we cannot say he is very 
happy or suggestive in dealing with her. One thing can be 
said of the worst things in the book, they are short. We wish 
the good letters were only longer. 


“Farm Live Stock of Great Britain.’ By Robert Wallace. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1907. 16s. net. 

Of any good practical manual it is customary to say that it 
“ought to be on the shelf” of everyone interested in the sub- 
ject. This is such a manual undoubtedly, but the reviewer 
cannot honestly make the stock comment. “ The Farm Stock 
of Great Britain” is too large and costly for the shelf of that 
farmer of whom everyone is chattering just now, the small 
holder. The most he wants is a cow, a pig and perhaps a 
pony, and he will need more acres than three to accommodate 
them successfully. But to large holders who go in for prize 
cattle, and deal extensively in sheep, Mr. Wallace’s book ought 
to be really useful. Much of it, moreover, is interesting to people 
who are not farmers themselves or even owners of land. e 
notes on the Chillingham wild cattle are of general interest. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Juillet. 3 fr. 

There is a good article by M. Harmand on the recent treaty 
between France and Siam. France has taken the step we 
were the first to take in Japan, and has allowed her own sub- 
jects to be judged henceforth by Siamese courts and withdrawn 
them from consular jurisdiction. This step of course can only 
‘be justified if it be part of a regular Far Eastern policy adopted 
by France in its entirety. The author thinks she has adopted 
such a policy, and the Treaty with Japan is only another side of ! 
it. ‘The Siamese Code is to be revised by French jurists. This 
may be all right for the French subjects, but how about the 
unfortunate Siamese who have hitherto been subject to an 
oriental system which suits orientals? M. René Bazin’s touch- 
ing serial “Le Blé qui léve” increases in interest as it 
progresses. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCH OLOGY 
AND ART. 


“Journal des Savants.” Mars, Avril, Mai. Paris: Hachette. 
3 fr. each number. 

In the number for March M. G. Perrot begins an ex- 
shaustive review (continued and concluded in the numbers for 
April and for May) of a very good Encyclopedia of Art from 
the early Christian times till our days, now in the course of 
publication at Armand Colin’s, under the direction of M. André 
Michel. M. L. Léger concludes his “* Vacslav Hanka et ses 
correspondants slaves”. M. M. Sourian’s “La _pastorale 
dramatique ” is an interesting contribution to the history of 
French literature at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. “La bataille d’Aix”, by M. C. 
Jullian, comments on Caius Marius’ victorious campaign 
against the Teutons, which saved Rome and Italy from an 
early Barbarian invasion in the first century B.c. In “ Epi- 
graphie hollandaise du XVIIe siécle 4 Malacca” M. Dehérain 
points out the very great interest which Mr. Robert Norman’s 
“Historical Tombstones of Malacca” have for the history of 
Dutch colonisation. 

‘*Constructions de Thémistocle au Pirée et 4 Salamine”, 
by M. P. Foucart (April), settles conclusively in the affirma- 
tive, through the evidence of existing inscriptions, the 
question as to whether the building of the town of the Pirzus, 
as well as that of its walls, is due or not to Themistokles. 
M. C. Bellaigne contributes a good biographical sketch on 
“Hector Berlioz”. “Le style de Tertullien”, by M. H. 
Goekzer, is a very interesting review of M. Hoppe’s excellent 
and much-needed “Syntax und Stil des Tertullian”. M. A. 
Babeau utterly fails to interest us in the recently published 
diary of the “‘ Duc de Croy” (1740 to 1784): nothing more fiat 
and more commonplace could be imagined than the Duke’s 
“Journal.” The May number opens with an excellent article 
by M. R. Cagnat on “Le Trésor du Sancta Sanctorum au 
Latran”, to which we have had already on several occasions 
to refer. M. P. Puiseux’s “L’astronomie au XIX® siécle” is 
rather confusing : it leaves us an impression of utter mistrust 
of all abstract astronomical theories. “La France et Genéve 
de 1680 & 1688”, by M. A. Waddington, is an interesting 
contribution to the history of Catholicism in the very strong- 


hold of Protestantism. “Les découvertes archéologiques du 


XIX* siécle”, by M. G. Michon, ranks among the best articles 
the journal has given us since its revival. 


‘* Revue Archéologique.” Janvier, Février, Mars, Avril. Paris : 
Leroux. 6 fr. each double number. 

M. A. Grenier’s “ L’armament des populations vilanoviennes 
au nord de l’Apennin” is an interesting contribution to pre- 
historic archeology. Miss Gertrude Lowthian concludes her 
“ Notes on a Journey through Cilicia and Lycaonia.” In “Les 
bas-reliefs de Pautel des Nautz Parisiaci” the author proposes 
an apparently conclusive and at any rate very interesting ex- 
planation of some of the reliefs on the celebrated monument 
discovered in 1710 under the Church of Notre-Dame de Paris, 
and now at the Musée de Cluny. M. Joseph Réchelette 
studies “ La peinture corporelle et le tatouage ” among primi- 
tive peoples. Mr. W. R. Paton’s “The Pharmakoi and the 
Story of the Fall” is a piece of phantasmagoria, and some- 
times most offensive trash ; the author displays incidentally an 
amazing ignorance of the most elementary principles of botany. 
Even schoolboys know that fecundation takes place in the 
flower, and not in the fruit, which is the product of the previously 
fertilised flower. M. Henry Jesquier contributes a “ Note sur la 
découverte de saumons de plomb romains au Coto Fortuna 
(province de Murcie) ”, with an additional note by M. Héron de 
Villefosse. M. Frederick Poulsen gives us some excellent 
hints on a lost work by Praxiteles, the Aphrodite Pséliuméné— 
and M. Victor Mortet continues his “ Recherches critiques 
sur Vitruve et son ceuvre”. ‘Les Marmion (Jehan, Simeon, 
Mille et Colinet, peintres amiénois du XV° siécle” (first article) 
by M. Maurice Hénault is a good piece of historical art criti- 
cism. M. Vittorio Macchioso begins a study on “II sincre- 
tismo religioso e I’ epigrafia.” 

M. E. Blochet’s “ Peintures de manuscrits arabes 4 types 
byzantins” is one of the best and most interesting articles the 
“ Revue Archéologique” has given us fora long time. After 
preliminary considerations on the artistic status of the newly 
Islamised Arabs, the author traces the influences of Byzantine 
—and also Pharaonic—art in some early Arab manuscripts. 
M. Alfred Boissier has a word to say in support of a passage 
in Josephus representing stags as serpent-eaters. M. Léon 
Jonlin concludes “Les établissements antiques du bassin 
supérieur de la Garonne”, M. Vittorio Macchioso “ Il 
sincretismo religioso e I’ epigrafia”, and M. Maurice Hénault, 
“Les Marmion”. The study on “L’origine du Pilum”, by 
M. A. J. Reinach, the first part of which is here given, pro- 
mises to be very interesting. 


‘*Gazette des Beaux-Arts.’ Mars, Avril, Mai. Paris: 8 rue 
Favart. 7.50 fr. each number. 

“ Une ‘Pieta’ inconnue de Michel-Ange”, here published 
and illustrated for the first time by M. A. Grenier, is a more or 
less rough but most powerful sketch, sculptured by Michel- 
angelo in the rock itself against which the chapel of the Bar- 
berini palace at Palestrina is built. M. Adolphe Jullien 
comments on “ Deux Tableaux de Fantin-Latour” and M. Bern- 
hard Berenson on a magnificent portrait of a youth, in the 
style of Raphaél, at the Fabre Museum, Montpellier. “Les 
-Miniaturistes avignonais” (1¢* article), by M. L. H. Labande, 
is a very good contribution to the history of early painting in 
France. M. Paul Lafond concludes his “ Les derniéres années 
de Goyaen France”. The original and deeply impressive genius 
of Eugéne Carriére affords the critic an inexhaustible theme 
of study. M. Paul Desjardins in his turn gives us his ideas 
on the great painter. MM. Pierre Marcel and Jean Guiffrey 
publish for the first time a series of sixteenth-century drawings 
from the Louvre collection (not exhibited in the galleries), 
illustrating the “ Pas des Armes de Sandricourt”, a celebrated 
tournament held in September 1493, by Louis d’Hédouville, 
Seigneur de Sandricourt, “écuyer d’Ecurie” to King 
Charles VIII. M. L. H. Labande concludes “Les Minia- 
turistes avignonais et leurs ceuvres”. “ David portraitiste” is 
studied by M. Prosper Dorbee, and M. S. Scheikévitch pub- 
lishes “ Un dessin inédit d’Albert Diirer” representing an owl 
attacked by two fantastic birds. M. André Pératé reviews 
“Les Salons de 1907”, and M. Camille Condere the “ Exposi- 
tion de portraits et dessins 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale”. A 
biographical sketch of the great art critic Philippe Burty is 
contributed by M. Pierre Tourneux. The British Museum 
possesses the first, the Bibliothtque Nationale the second, 
and the Musée Condé at Chantilly the third volume of a 
marvellous illuminated manuscript entitled “ Commentaires 
des Guerres Galliques”, executed for King Francis I. of 
France. In “ Jean Clouet ou Godefroy le Batave?” M. J. de 
Mély shows beyond any possible doubt that the miniatures it 
contains are by a Dutchman known as Godefroy le Batave, 
and not by Jean Clouet to whom they were hitherto attributed. 
M. Emil Jacobsen concludes his very interesting “ Quelques 
Maitres des vieilles Ecoles néerlandaise et allemande 3 la 
Galerie de Bruxelles ”. 


*% “ DArt et les Artistes”, “La Revue de [Art Ancien et 
Moderne”, “Les Arts” and “Art et Décoration” will be 
noticed next week. 


For this Week's Books see page 58. 
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BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, are con- 
scious that they cannot expect Booksellers to 
keep a complete stock of all their publications, 
and they have therefore made arrangements by 
which Bookbuyers can have ON APPROVAL any 
‘Volume published by them (if over Six Shillings 
in price) on the understanding that, if it is 
returned uncut and in good condition, the zest of 
the earriage will be defrayed by the customer. 

Applications for Books ON APPROVAL must 
NOT be addressed to the Publishers, but to a 
Retail Bookseller, through whom the transaction 
must take place. 

LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


THE WEEK-END PAPER 
For the Country and the Seaside. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 


TWOPENCE - EVERY FRIDAY. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


‘Is a paper specially suited for those who spend the week-end 
away from town. It ‘. them in touch with the ideas that 
are moving men and the thoughts they are thinking. No 
other paper gives in so concise a form a summary of the 
important things happening in the world. For all residing 
in the country or abroad it is a most useful journal. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be had of all newsagents, or 
it will be sent by t to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 1os.1 sotehe annum, or abroad for 13s., and 
pro rata for 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of pest card. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Talks frankly on his favourite 
Sports and Pastimes in an 


interview on 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENTS. 


This interesting article is 
published exclusively in 


THE READER. 


Now on Sale. One Penny. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS. 
FICTION 
Her Brother’s Letters. Grant Richards. 35. 6d. ne 
Dr. Manton (Morice Gerard) ; Kindred Spirits (L. ‘?. Meade) ; One 
Eventful Summer (Ethel Grace Tapner). Long. 6s. each. 
Brown of Harvard (Rida Johnson Young and Gilbert P. Coleman). 
Putnams. 6s. 
Doctor Burton (Archibald Clavering Gunter) ; A Eagal Dose (Fred M. 
White). Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHZOLOGY 


Corolla Sancti Eadmundi: The Garland of Saint Edmund, King and 
Martyr (Edited, with a Preface, by Lord Francis Hervey). 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Law . 


The German Law relating to the Carriage of Goods by Sea (Dr. Alfred 
Sieveking). Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 153. 


NATURAL HIsTORY 
Pictures from Nature’s Garden (H. W. Shepheard-Walwyn). Long. 6s. 
REPRINTS 


Fortification, its Past Achievements, Recent Development, and Future 
Progress (Sir George Sydenham Clarke. Second Edition). 


Murray. 18s. net. 

Impressions of Theophrastus Such (George Eliot). Blackwood, 
35. 6d. net. 

The Moral Ideal (Julia Wedgwood). Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. net. 


ScHooL Book 


The New Physics and its Evolution (Lucien Poincaré). 
Paul. 55. 


Kegan 
THEOLOGY 
Evolution and Religion (William Trumbull). 
Grafton Press. 55. 6d. net. 


The New Theology: an Appeal to Facts (K. C. Anderson). Stock- 
well. 35. net. 


New York: The 


TRAVEL 
A Book of the Cevennes (S. Baring-Gould), 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cavalry Studies, Strategical and Tactical (Major-General Douglas 
Haig). Rees. 8s. 6d. net. 

Chinese Language, The (Sir Walter Hillier). 
12s. 6d. net. 

Races and Immigrants in America (John R. Commons), 6s. 6d. net ; 
The Federal Power over Carriers and Corporations (E. Parmalee 
Prentice), 6s. 6a. net ; The New Basis of Civilisation (Simon N. 
Patten), 4s. 6¢. net ; Practical Problems in Banking and Cur- 
rency (Edited by Walter Henry Hull), 15s. net. Macmillan. 

bata = from the Fleet (Captain Christopher Cradock). Portsmouth : 


Long. 6s. 


Kegan Paul. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Dublin Review, 5s. 6d. ; 
The Parent’s Review, 6d. ; The Estate Magazine, 6d. ; Cassier’ 3 
Magazine, Is.; East and West (Bombay), 1 rupee ; ; Imter- 
national Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6d. ; L’Art et les Artistes, 1/50 ; 
Science Progress, 5s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGBNTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSS{TURS EN. INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch S number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookman, Lonpon. Codes Unicopg and AB C. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Politics 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
& PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Huntinc, Lawn TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ““ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 


It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*Grapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


98 83 8 
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Newnes’ Art Library. 


Small Crown 4to. Quarter Vellum 3s, 6d. net ; Post Free, 3s. 10d. 


Each volume contains from 56 to 64 Full-page Plates. In addition, there is a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure or Two Illustrations in Colours. 
cases made from works which have not p d 


BURNE-JONES (Second Series). 
THE LANDSCAPES OF C. F. WATTS. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 
GRONAU. 

CORREGGIO. By Setwyn Brinton. 

INGRES. By Ocrave Uzanne. 

DE LA CROIX. By Henri Fratz. 

ThePRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHER- 
HOOD. By J. E. Puyruian. 

GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
MEYNELL. 

LATER WORK OF TITIAN. By 
Henry MILes. 
FRA ANGELICO. 

STALEY. 
ROSSETTI. By Ernest Raprorp. 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By 


ArsENe ALEXANDRE. 
BURNE-JONES. By Matcomm 


By Dr. G. 


By Everarp 


By Epccumpe 


ese are in many 


' EARLY WORK OF TITIAN. By 


ly been pr 
By A. ALEXANDRE. Just 
By WALTER BAYEs. —_ 


FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. 


Konopy. 


Matcoitm Bg 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs. 
ARTHUR BELL. 
TINTORETTO. 
G. F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin1. 
CONSTABLE’S SKETCHES. By 
Sir Jamzs D. Linton, R.I. 
VAN DYCK. By Hucu Sroxes. 
RAPHAEL. By Evccumpe Sravey. 
GOZZOLI. By Hucu Sroxes. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Bavpry. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By 


A. L. Batpry. 
BOTTICELLI. By Davey. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR 


The National Gallery. 


8s. 6d. net each; post free, 3s. 10d. 


The scheme of these seven volumes is very similar to that of the popular Art 
ion series. Each book has a Photogravure 
The bindings, in blue, gold, and warm grey, are uniform and 


Library, to which they form a compan 
Frontispiece. 
charming. 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL. By Gustave 
Gerroy. 
THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. By 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
THE EARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. 
By R. ve ta SIzERANNE. 


THE LATER BRITISH SCHOOL. 
By R. La SIZERANNE. 


, THE NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


By Sir CHartes Horroyp. 
THE CENTRAL ITALIAN SCHOOL. 
By Sir Cuartes Hotroyp. 
THE FRENCH, GERMAN, AND 
SPANISH SCHOOLS. By WatterR 
Bayes. 


Newnes’ 
Library of the Applied Arts. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d, net each ; post free, 7g, 10d. 


_ A series of volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the ) Pro- 
viding information of a really practical value to collectors and students. Particular 
attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous and of the 
highest quality, and include both monochromes and subjects in colour. 

DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pircarrn Knowzes. 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By Freperick Feny. 

ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenorick. 

ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bare. 

OLD PEWTER. By Matcoim Bett. 

FRENCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By Henri Frantz. 
FRENCH FURNITURE. By Anpre Sactio. 


Drawings by Great Masters. 
4to. 7s. 6d. net each; post free, 7s. 10d. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale on a page 
11} in. by 84 in. The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of them 
printed in colour, and several of these are mounted on coloured papers in harmony 


with the tints in which the Illustrations are printed. The volumes are bound in 
_— toned paper boards with vellum backs, and a beautiful design printed in 
three colours. 


HOLBEIN. Py A. Lys Bacpry. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, By Lewis Hino. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Lorp Ronatny SutHeRLAND Gower. 
ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Srncer. - 


Modern Master Draughtsmen. 
Uniform with “ Drawings by Great Masters,” 7s. 6d. net each ; 
post free, 7s, 10d. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. BURNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woop. 
DRAWINGS OF DAVID COX. By A. J. Finserc. 

DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. By T. Martin Woop. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By 


DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys 
DRAWINGS OF MENZEL. By Dr. Hans Sincer. 


Great Etchers. 


Uniform with “ Drawings by Great Masters,” 7s. 6d. net ; 
post free, 7s. 10d. 


CHARLES MERYON. By Hucu Sroxes. 
VAN DYCK. By Frank Newnotr. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 


MONTHLY 


A Magazine of Literature, 
Art, Science, and Politics. 


The 100th volume, representing 50 years of continuo 
publication, commences with the July issue, ready on 
the 15th inst. 


PRICE lis. NET. 


THE CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
COWPER AND WILLIAM HAYLEY. By Professor Dowpgn. 
GOVERNMENT BY IMPULSE. By Samvet P. Ortn. : 
THE POWER THAT MAKES FOR PEACE. By Hewry S. Pritcuetn 
IN UNKNOWN PORTUGAL. By Isazet Moore. 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN RUSSIA. By I. A. Hovrwicn. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THOMAS NELSON PAGE, tHe SouTHERN 
Novg.ist. 


REVIEWS OF SOME RECENT NOVELS. 


A further instalment of THE HELPMATE, a novel by May Sincrarr. A 
continuation of the reminiscences of GENERAL Morris Scuarr, entitled 
THE SPIRIT OF OLD WEST POINT, &c. 


Annual subseription 15s. ineluding postage. 


MR. BERNARD SHAWS NEW BOOK. 
JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND. 


CONTAINING ALSO 
‘Major Barbara” and “‘How He Lied to Her Husband.” 
With Important Prefaces. Crown 8vo. 6S. 


The Tribune says: ‘‘ Everyone will be glad to have Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
two most popular plays, hitherto unpubli ,ina volume uniform with, 
This volume is a veritable bombshell of controversy for readers 
of Mr. Shaw.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS 
AND ESSAYS. 


2 Vols. 108. Gd. net. 


The Tribune says: ‘‘One can admire and enjoy the profusion of brilliant 
suggestive, and memorable things scattered through these pages.” F 


MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


A Comedy and a Philosophy. 6s, 


PLAYS PLEASANT AND PLAYS 
UNPLEASANT. 
6s. each. 


In 2 Vols. Sold separately. 
THREE PLAYS FOR 
PURITANS. 6s. 


Each Play, ‘‘ Unpleasant,” ‘* Pleasant,” and for ‘‘ Puritans,”’ 
also sold separately in paper wrapper, 18. G@. net each, 
Cloth, 28. net each. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT. 


A Novel. Crown 8vo. 68. 
CASHEL BYRON’S A Novel. 
PROFESSION. 6s. 


THE COMMON SENSE OF 
MUNICIPAL TRADING. Qs. 


THE PERFECT WAGNERITE. 


3s. 6d. net. 


London : 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & LTD. 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


to ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 


blished nearly Half a Centw 
TO PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 


taff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
ion for Public Sch Navy, Professions, &c. 

odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 

Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


ALING GRAMMAR SCHOOL, The Park, 
Ealing, W .—Warden : BISHOP OF MARLBOROUGH. - 
larged b chapel, | y, classical, scientific, and commercial sides. 
tion for allexams. Terms uy senpenain The school is situated in one 
of the most | suburbs of ‘London, built upon light gravelly soil at a consider- 
oe elevation, and peculiarly dry, clear and bracing. 
Report, prospectus, and re from 


H ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


XPERIENCED and successful TUTOR (London 

ox, ee noe. Pupils for all Public Examinations. Latest successes 

atriculation (1st Division), Cambridge Senior (Honours), and 

1st College of Preceptors. “Moderate terms.—P. H. 
143 Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


EARN HOUSE, 15 Fairrax Roap, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—Pupils received Daily or as Boarders. Individual Instruction. 
ish to Foreigners. Home life.—Write, R. G. D. Howe.i, M.A. Cantab. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PARK, N.W.—3 MELINA PLACE, 
Finishing School for Girls. 


ROFESSOR ETEMLA-EYTON can _ receive 
Pupils in VOICE PRODUCTION, SINGING, and BREATHING 
(Manue) Method), at Chatham House, "George Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Education in all its tennches, 
Musical and Art students recei Housework taught. 


H AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 


__ St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
tiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scuoor 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages.— Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monyrenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


] ENLEY-on-THAMES, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


BBOTSHILL, 34 Quex Road, N.W.—Boys’ Pre- 
G. H. Groves (late Assistant-master 


KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO. 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 


T ian Ministry of Education invites applications for the post of 
LECTUR in ECONOMICS i in the English Section of the Khedivial 
of Law, Cairo. Salary, £615 (4 Eg. 600), rising to £820 (4 Eg. 800) per annum. 


Preference will be given to candidates who, in addition to possessing high academic 
ualifications in Economics, have a Law Degree or other legal ese’ 
Candidates should not be more than 35 years of age. 
Applications, with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by co 
only of to be sent before July 31, 1907, to DouGLas Dummer, be 
Gullane, Lothian, to whom candidates may apply by letter for further 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


ULL COURSES FOR MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, Medicine, and Theology 
at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the separate classes. 
Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1907. 
For 7 tuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s College 
Strand, W. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON. 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1907. 
Apply to the Vicz-PrinciPaL, 13 Kensington Square. 


~UY’S ScientirFic (M.B. 
Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
will begin on October rst. 


Examination 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
The DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


OHN BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 
pare candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
how Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The greatest = 


need not despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” B 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


NGEL HOTEL, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
Delightfully situated adjoining Henley Bridge. commanding extensive and 
beautiful views of the River. mfort combined wii i.e Charges. 
. Duxe, Proprietor. 


BERYSTWYTH.—THE QUEEN’S HOTEL. 
First-class ; facing the sea, and sheltered from the North-east Winds. 
Terms Moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. Patmer, Proprietor. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


ATHEASTON, Somersetshire.—Fairhaven, Home 
School for Girls. Large grounds. Thorough Education. Good references. 


OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 
Whee cer, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


HANTRY, neaR FROME.—SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
Established Step. On the Mendips. Modern Education. Music and 
es special features. Fees, 48-54 guineas.—Principal, Miss Senior. 
OMERSET.—Cotiece House, BripGwatTer. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. of Education. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Down 


by — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


ised) FOR GIRLS.—V and bracing climate. 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


T. WINIFRED’S, Ctirton, Bristor.— Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daugh 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE. HOUSE, 
High-class H School for Daughi Gentle. 
men. Tennis, Swimming. Entire charge ten 


( “ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
excellent playing fields, including gymnasium. 


R. J. Tate (assisted | by French, German, 
WICH fly, 1903: D. Wilson trial from 


Wilson (Oxon. I 
(first trial from here). Arrangements for Militia Competi Jul 
19 Palmeira Square, HOVE, SUSSEX 


“Tas COQUELIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
RECENT, STREET, W. (ebove District Messengers). 
Write for pamphlet and press opinions. ats 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE PRIVATE 


HOTEL. On Level and within Minute of Sea. Nearly Seventy Apart- 
ments. New Lounge and Drawing-room just added. Liberal table and inclusive 
terms.—CoLLins, tor. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


"THE COLLECTION OF COINS, TOKENS, “MEDALS, ETC., OF 
E. MACFADYEN, Eso., F.R.N.S 


ESSRS. "SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Jury 15, and Following Day, at One o'clock 

S the {COLLECTION of ENGLISH and IRISH COPPER COINS, 

venteenth. Tokens, Medals, Tickets, Passes, and Badges, relating to 

ane — ardens, Gaming-houses, Race-courses, &c., the Pro of 

. MACFADYEN, Esq., F.R.N.S., of Newcastle-on- Tyne, is relinquish- 

tog ae pursuit, comprising a fine Series of Harington Farthings of James I. and 

Charles I.—Pewter Coins of Charles II. (including the very rare Farthing of 

1685), James [I., and William and Mary—a fine and interesting Collection of Gun 

Money—a remarkably fine lot of Seventeenth-Century Tokens (about 4,000)—an 

unpublished Silver Vauxhall Ticket—and a unique Badge of the Leg of Mutton 
Club—Coin Cabinets—and Numismatic Books. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION or tue VALUABLE LIBRARY or E. S. WILLARD, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Juv 17, at One o'clock precisely, a PORTION 

= VALUABLE LIBRARY of E. S. WILLARD, Esq., comprising Poetical 

and Dramatic Works, many of which are first editions, and several on large paper, 

works issued famous modern resses, the C oc, Chiswick, Daniel, econ 

Essex House, elmscott, and Vale Fae the writings of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, including “‘ Dead Love,” “‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” “ The Devil’s Due,” 
“ The Question, SIDCCCLXXXVIL ‘all ‘test editions), “‘ Ata Dog’ s Grave” 

182 ‘oems, Chie: Lyrical” I others by Tenn | 

first editions, works of Robert B qragh lette: 


to D. G. Rossetti, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. ete may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
p wn SELL Aa ION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
trand. F JuLy 26, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
VALUABLE BOOKS and Illuminated Deki Historical, Legal, 
and Literary —_ = Editiones Principes, Incunabula, Early Woodcut Books, 
Books elium, Manuscripts and Relics of Charlotte 
Bronté and the Bronté Family, —y 2 Printed and Rare English costs, Books on 


America the ditions of Old and Modern Writers, 
Books in vies ‘ide boot on Sports, Topography, County Histories, Fine 
Ss 
y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known REmepy FOR The most Remedy ever 


COUCHS, COLDS, 


The Palliative i in 


NEURALGIA, 
| ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Convincing Medical Testimony 


Diarrhoea, Cholera, and 
Dysentery. Or att Cuemists, 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
4 DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chiorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Ehrmann Brothers 


43, 44 & 47 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 


SALE 


An unprecedented purchase by any one purchaser, 
viz., the whole cf a vintage in bottle: 


13,300 DOZEN 
Of the Premier Chateau Claret, the famous 


Chateau 


1890 VINTAGE 
(The 1° Crit Classé in the official classification). 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


The only Illustrated Magazine for the its contain Reproduc- 
‘tions pony the Old Masters, Photographs, Painti Drawings of some of the 
best Naval and Military Artists of the day. "| is the only Publication that 
gives under one cover a Complete List of the Regiments of the Army and Ships 
of the Navy, with their respective oy while other features include Leadin; 
Articles on the ‘Army and np he onth by Month”; Items of General an 


Personal Intelligence, a ming Events in the Two Services Reviews of 
— Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety of useful and interesting 
nformation. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 

The Army & Navy Curonice is published on the rsth of each month except 
when that ‘date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the r4th. 


The “A. & N.C.” can be ordered through Newsagent, will be t direct 
from the Office if required. 


A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt vse J Twopence-halfpenny, to cover postage, addressed to THE MANAGER, 
the Army & Navy CHRONICLE ent S.R.). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post 
111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


‘The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 
read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


NVESTOR’S HANDBOOK.—The Central Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. (Established 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C., now 


Growth of Sarons de Rothschild. 


12,100 Dozen 
1890 CHATEAU LAFITE 
‘GRAND VIN,” fully branded 
800 Dozen 


1890 CHATEAU LAFITE 


as eC fully branded, body equal to 
the ‘‘Grand Vin,” bouquet a shade less pronounc 


400 Dozen 


1890 CHATEAU LAFITE 


VIN,” fully beautiful bouquet, a 95/6 
shade lighter than the ‘‘ Grand Vin” 


Full Brand on Corks, Capsules, Labels, and Casks. 


Per Dozen. 


29/6 


Thus the Premier Claret (the Chateau 
Lafite) of a class usually sold at about 
84/- per dozen, is now offered by us at 
less than 2/6 per bottle. 

An allowance of 
6d. per doz. on from 12 doz. to 29 doz., and 
30 doz. and upwards 
will be made. 


Never before was such an opportunity 
0 ffered to Connoisseurs to acquire a Wine of 
t his famous growth and of such quality and 
with complete guarantee as to authenticity 
at so lowa price. Admirers of laret 
should not miss this opportunity, which is 
not likely to occur again. 


The Barons de Rothschild, the Proprietors 
of the famous Chateau Lafite, did not during 
the greater of the eighties permit any 
bottling at the Chateau, but the su 
1890 Vintage was bottled for them with full 
brand on corks and held ina — cellar 
small quantities only having n parted 
with. 

The Wine was bottled in greatest per- 
fection, is in splendid condition, showing 
its great breed and style, possessing fine 
colour, beautiful bouquet, grea’ 
and matured fruitiness ; it is very soft and 
mellow, and a most superior y i and 
dessert Claret, of best style. 

In sympathy with the movement to assist 
the revival in taste for high-class 
claret, the holders have been prevailed. 
upon to sell, and we have purchased 

whole existing quantit of this 
excellent Wine at a most reasonable e, 
and have been placed in a position to offer it 
at the above nominal most ey 
rates, far below its true value and less 
half the usual selling price of this growth 
and quality. 


CHATEAU LAFITE | 
Grano Vin 1620 


ORDER FORM. Per dor. £ 4 
doz. Chfiteau Lafite Grand Vin .. | 
” »  Carruades 27/6 
S.R. For which Cheque is enclosed £ ae 
Address Town 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


lor 


this, which contains particulars hest and Lowest Pr ices, Dividends, & 
this, which contains particulars of Highest this paper. 


43, 44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE. 
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4.B.—“‘ Pat’s’’ New Book on Ireland will be ready next week. 


Everyone interested in the Irish problem knows Pat’s “ Economics for Irishmen.” 
Everyone w‘.. was read “ Economics for Irishmen” will want to read its successor : 


“THE SORROWS OF IRELAND.” 


Pat’s views are strikingly fresh. They are the outcome of an intimate study of the 
problem on the spot, and whether they are approved or disapproved they will be read and 
pondered over. 


“THE SORROWS OF IRELAND” is the work of a writer who has made a success 
of farming in Ireland where others failed, and in the process came into conflict with Priests 
and Politicians, Unionist hardly less than Nationalist. 


Pat claims to have made a startlingly Irish discovery—‘ that opinion has some relation 
to truth, an innovation as daring as it is true.” 


“THE SORROWS OF IRELAND” will be published at Is. net, or in cloth 2s. It 
may be ordered through any bookseller, or direct from the office, post free for Is. 2d. or 
2s. 2d. 


Lonpon: THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Dustin: Messrs. MAUNSEL & CO., Middle Abbey Street. 

Twelve months ago “SATURDAY” BRIDGE, by Mr. W. Dalton, was 
first published. The edition was large and the price was 5s. net. A second 
impression was called for in December last. It was also large. Yet six 
months saw it exhausted. Now a third impression—again a large one— 
is on sale. The demand is continuous. The secret of the success of 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE is that Mr. Dalton is recognised as one of the 
few real authorities on the Best of Card Games, and that this is his best book 
on the subject. The Press has declared it to be the Standard Work. Its 
chapters originally appeared in the SATURDAY REVIEW: hence some 


misunderstanding as to the meaning of the title. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS; or 


Post Free, 5s. 3d., direct from THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,, Ltd., 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPEO 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 


ISSUE OF £2,000,000 EAST INDIAN RAILWAY £3. 10s. 
PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. 


Principal and Interest guaranteed by the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
as mentioned below. 


Issued under the authority cf the East Indian Railway Company's Act, 1895 
(58 Vict., ch: 20), and constituted by the undermentioned Trust Deed. 
Price of Issue £95 per Cent. 

Three Months’ Interest due on the 4th November, 1907. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or tue BANK or ENGLAND give 
notice that they are authorised by the Directors of the East InpiAN Rai_way 
Company to receive applications for £2,200,000 £3} per Cent. Debenture Stock at 
the price of £95 for each £100 of Stock. 

Phe sanction of the Secretary of State for India in Council bas been obtained to 
the issue, under the authority of the East Indian Railway Company’s Act, 1895, of 
the present loan, which is required for the general purposes of the Company, and is 
in-addition to issues of £3 per Cent, Debenture Stock for £8,000,000, already made 
under the same Act. The payment of both principal and interest is guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State out of the Revenues of India in manner appearing in an 
; ment between the State and the Company, dated roth day of 

uly, 1907. 

Tne Register of the Debenture Stock is kept at the Company’s Offices, and the 

Stock will be registered therein in the names specified in the requests made for that 


purpose. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will be 
received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England, E.C. ao of a partial 
allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the 
payment of the first instalment. Should there be a surplus after making that 
payment, such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications must be for multiples of £100. No allotment will be made ofa 
less amount than £100 Stock. 

The dates on which the further payments will be required, are as follows :— 

On Tuesday, the 30th July 1907, 425 per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, the 27th August, 1907, £20 per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, the 24th September, 1907, £20 per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, the 22nd October, 1907, £25 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 30th July, under discount at 
the rate of £34 per cent. per annum. In the case of default in the payment of any 
instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

The Stock will be registered in the Company’s books on or after the 4th 
November, 1907 but allotments paid up in full in anticipation may be registered 
forthwith. ( -B.—The Register of the Stock will be shut from the 14th October, 
1907, to the 2nd N’ ber, 1907, inclusi 

Applications for the Stock must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at 
the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, E.C. ; at the Branches of the Bank of 
England ; at the offices of the Company, 28-30 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. ; or of 
Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 rge Street, Mansion House, E.C. 

- ™ List of Applications will be closed on, or before, Wednesday, the 17th day 

uly, 1907. 

OF Encianp, E.C., 
12th July, 1907. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well Sap 
got up, of * London and Environs.’ ” 


“* Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly. 
“Par superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


L oO N D Oo N “A brilliant book.”— Times. 


“ Particularly good.” — Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and 4th Edition, Revised, 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 


Maps and Plan 
ENVIRONS. 


60 Illustrations. 
“‘ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


* Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 


100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 


50 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
£xmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilhell, Lian- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Lianfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
tsle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, each. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 
way, Sweden, I » Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s. 
List post free.—Darlington & ‘Gon, Liangolien, 


AUX CLASSES LABORIEUSES. 


Progress of the Company’s Business in spite 
of a strike. 


Tue Tenth Annual General Meeting of Aux Classes Laborieuses, Limited, was 
held on Monday, at the Institute of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., 
Mr. Davison Dalziel (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. R. Gordon) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: It is with satisfaction that the directors meet you again 
this year with accounts which show gratifying results. When we met together 
last year I had occasion to refer to the general strikes in France, which had more 
or less affected every class of business. These strikes continued during a portion 
of the year now under review, and, I regret to say, while we had hitherto escaped 
any difficulties of the kind, we finally experienced the inevitable in a determined 
strike in our own business. The result was, naturally, a temporary dis- 
organisation of our business, but the firm attitude of your managing director 
very quickly brought an ending to the trouble, and the general result can 
only be considered as having benefited the i of the Company. It gave 
an opportunity to the management of weeding out a certain number of the 
disaffected members and replacing them with a better class of men. Had it 
not been for this temporary interruption in the flow of prosperous increase in 
this Company’s affairs, we think we should have been able to come before you 
to-day with a very considerable increase in the profits for the year. As it is, 
however, we are still in a position to show you an increase over last year, even 
though that increase be a small one. It is perhaps somewhat previous to deal with 

igures of the current year; but, as an instance of the satisfactory progress 

of the business, I may tell you from the reports furnished by the managing director 
that there is a substantial increase in the turnover, and a similar satisfactory 
increase in the cash receipts. The figures handed to me show that the increase in 
the turnover from January 31 to July 1 is 145,882f. (Applause.) We think that 
everything points to a still more satisfactory development of this company’s affairs 
in the future than we have experienced even in the past. Your directors have at 
this moment under serious id ion certain gesti and proposals which 
may shortly be placed before you for the further development and expansion of this 
company’s affairs, and it is not improbable that at an early date you may be called 
ether to consider the propriety of acting upon the suggestions which, in our 
opinion, will have the effect of substantially increasing the growth of this business. 
I am happy to express once more the entire satisfaction of the board with the 
admirable manner in which your ee director (Mr. Debraine) has administered 
the affairs of the Company. Those of you who are shareholders of long standing 
need not be told of Mr. Debraine’s faithful and energetic work in the interests of 
this Company. (Applause.) I regret that Mr. Wolfenden;through .ill-health has 
been compelled to resign his seat on the board, and I am sure you will join with me 
in wishing him a speedy return to health. is place has been filled by Mr. A. 
ins who for many years has occupied the position of assistant-manager under 

r. Debraine. 1 will now propose : ‘* That the directors’ report, the balance-sheet, 
and accounts for the year ended January 31, 1907, be received and adopted ” ; but 
before putting the resolution I shall be p to answer, to the best of my ability, 
any question which any shareholder may ask. (Applause.) 


Mr. James Lee seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Stewart Wallace said that on receiving the report this r it occurred to 
him to look up the prospectus to see whether the predictions e at the formation 
of the Company had been verified. He was exceedingly glad to find that they had 
been more than borne out. In the prospectus it was stated that during the six 
years prior to the formation of the Company the average profits were £54,000 per 
annum. As it was then run as a private concern, and was not subjected to the 
heavier charges which necessarily fell upon a limited company, £4,000 was to be 
deducted for the purroses of the comparison as between the original and the new 
Company. This left £50,000 as the average annual profits for the six years. The 
nine years that had passed since the Company was formed could be divided into two 
periods, one of four years and one of five years. In the first four years the profits 
rose above those for the last of the six years of the old Company, which was a 
phenomenally good year, from £72,000 odd to £76,000 odd ; in other words, there 
was a net annual increase in the profit of £925 for the quadrennial period. For 
the quinquennial period the profits rose from £76,000 to £86,o00 per annum, so 
that the average annual profit had increased by £1,925. This was remarkable 
progress, and must be very satisfactory to those who, like himself, were 
original shareholders. Since the formation of the Company he had had the 
pleasure every year of listening to the Chairman, and had never heard him speak 
in so optimistic a vein as he had that day. He had never heard him speak so 
confidently of the future ; but he thought the Chairman was warranted in doing so, 
judging from the results that had been achieved. There was still another point. 
They had built up a reserve fund of £33,000, and paid off roughly £40,000 of 
debentures, making a total of 473,000 in the four years, or something like £20,000 
a year, which meant adding to the value of the ordinary shares something like 
6s. aed share. If they went on at the same rate—in fact, he believed they would 
do better—at the end of the period when the debentures would be paid off they 
would have added to the available resources of the ordinary shares no less a um 
than 22s. by way of reserve fund and debentures paid off. That was a very 
gratifying position for the ordinary shareholders to find themselves in. Notwith- 
standing the troubles the company had gone through, and which had been so 
successfully overcome, they had done remarkably well during the year, and he 
be lieved they had before them a most successful future. 

In reply to a shareholder, the Chairman said that the business of Au Petit 
St. Thomas was going on well, and had a future before it. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

A resolution ing the payment of quarterly dividends on the preference 
share capital at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum having been approved and 
confirmed, 

The Chairman moved : “ That the ery on December 15, 1906, of an interim 
dividend on the ordinary share capital of the Company at the rate of 4 per cent. 
be, and is hereby, approved and confirmed, and that the payment of a further 
5 per cent., making in all g per cent. for the year ended January 31, 1906, as re- 
commended by the directors, be, and is hereby, approved and sanctioned for pay- 
ment on August 12 next.” 

Mr. Lee seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Messrs. Turquand, Youngs & Co. were re-elected auditors, on the motion of 
Dr. Drysdale, seconded by Mr. Sams. 

Mr. Marshal Jay said that he had ded the ing at considerable trouble 
in order to be able to move a vote of thanks to the directors for their past services. 
The enxtente cordiale, which was laughed at a few years ago, had now become an 
accomplished fact. He also desired to congratulate the chairman on the fact that 
the French Government had conferred upon him the distinguished Order of the 
Legion of Honour. (Applause.) 

Dr. Drysdale seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in reply, said he was gratified beyond measure that an enterprise 
such as theirs had been so successful. It had been successful under the guidance of) 
those gentlemen whom the shareholders saw before them, He agreed with Mr. Jay 
about the increased cordiality between the two countries. At the same time he 
looked upon this as a business matter more than as a sentimental one. He could 
only say that he believed the business was going on in the right direction, and that 
whatever efforts he and his colleagues cou would be made to that end, 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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“Books hewn with simple tools 
out of homely materials.” 
Charlotte Bronte. 


“This is the most desirable 
Bronté edition I have seen.” ; 
T. P. O'Connor. 


You Covet Beautiful 


q A mere glance at the seven delightful volumes of THE 
BOOK LOVERS’ BRONTE, bound in red: limp lambskin, 
decorated with an artistic impressed design, must—to quote a 
review—certainly excuse, if it cannot condone, the nnsedlate 
breach of the tenth commandment. 


g All lovers of the truly classic in literature, all who believe a 
worthy edition of their works is the best possible memorial to 
great writers, all who like good, realistic books will welcome 
THE BOOK LOVERS’ BRONTE. 


q It is a quite complete edition, comprising “Jane Eyre,” 
“Shirley,” “The Professor,” “ Villette,” and “Emma” by 
Charlotte; “Wuthering Heights,” by Emily; “Agnes Grey” 
and “The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” by Anne; the graceful 
poems which first brought these, so gifted, sisters fame, and - 
the standard “Life of Charlotte Bronté,” by Mrs. Gaskell. 


I Great care has been taken, not only to ensure that this 
collected edition shall be complete and authentic, but to present 
the books in a form truly worthy of their immortal character. 


q The Illustrations include a collection of portraits of the whole 
Bronté family—all of them peculiarly talented—and character- | 
istic sketches and photographs of the Haworth country. The 
charming binding is decorated by Mr. Talwin Morris, whose 
work in this branch of art is unsurpassed, 


q The Bronté Sisters’ books make charming holiday reading, 
and in these seven nice light volumes, in neat library case, 
they are presented in a very handy form for transport, as 
they can be packed away conveniently, and without damage, 
in your travelling trunk. 


We have a handsome Booklet, and will send it with particulars of 
gradual payments (if desired) to any ‘‘ Saturday Review ”’ reader. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
134 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors & Co., Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Wesster Pace, at the Office, Southamptos 
6 pag in the Parish of $t. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County —Saturday, 13 July, 19°07. ad 
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